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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE reception given to the _ British 

Memorandum on China has been cool, 

but by no means discouraging. French 
opinion should not be taken into account, for 
it was owing to France that we so long 
postponed the convocation of any conference 
to discuss the Washington concessions, and 
allowed ourselves, owing to our great commer- 
cial interests in China, to appear as the chief 
villain of the piece. In America the belief that 
we have not recognized the Canton Government, 
and thereby split China into two parts, one of 
which would be controlled almost entirely by 
Japan, is tempered by the fear that the United 
States has lost that ‘‘ moral advantage ”’ so dear 
to a certain type of American. Lastly, the 
Cantonese extremists, who for so long had some- 
thing to shy at, are disturbed to find their Aunt 
Sally becoming a fairy godmother. If we can 
continue to act with such admirable restraint as 
has been shown by British marines at Hankow, 


the Chinese will soon transfer their hatred to the 
Bolshevist agitators whose one aim is to prevent 
peace. Meanwhile, the situation is temporarily 
worse ; partly, no doubt, because the agitators are 
redoubling their efforts in order to prevent the 
new British policy from succeeding, partly 
because manoeuvres preliminary to the battle for 
Shanghai are afoot. Women and children have 
left Hankow, and the Admiralty have ordered 
more warships to the scene. The British con- 
cession is under the guard of Cantonese troops. 


Mr. William Randolph Hearst has been too 
long a bitter enemy of this country for us to 
believe that his manifesto pleading for a League 
of English-speaking countries to maintain peace 
is entirely disinterested. We desire Anglo- 
American co-operation at least as much as does 
this very powerful newspaper proprietor, but we 
do not want the British lion to become a helpless 
lamb, which is what Mr. Hearst seems to propose. 
At present Great Britain, having important 
European markets, can just make her way, 
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although British industry has to pay over 
430,000,000 a year to America before it makes a 
penny profit. Were we to follow Mr. Hearst’s 
advice we should immediately incur the antagon- 
ism of Eurene, with fatal injury to our European 
trade. We are frequently assured that the Ameri- 
can people are very naive, but they can scarcely 
be so naive as to believe that we shall run this 
risk for the pleasure of piping on a tin whistle to 
the accompaniment of the American big drum. 
Fortunately Mr. Hearst’s influence in things that 
matter is probably no more serious in America 
than that of our own Press magnates over here. 
It is more amusing than anything else to see the 
Very Big Business Man play the idealist. 


With the turn of the year the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer begins to get busy about his Budget. 
This year he will have to get very busy indeed 
if he is to make ends meet. The enormous deficit 
in the revenue to date is not so alarming as it 
appears, for the last quarter is invariably the 
most fruitful; but Mr. Churchill will have to 
squeeze hard to balance his accounts. An in- 
crease in the income-tax is unlikely, but a decrease 
is impossible, and there may have to be a 
depredation on the Sinking Fund. The burden 
of the new social legislation has not yet been fully 
felt, and must be allowed for in the new Budget. 
Industry groans—with cause—but there can be 
little hope of substantial reductions in the national 
expenditure now that the country is committed 
to its programme of social reform. New veins of 
taxation must be struck. 


There can be very little doubt that France is 
nearing another political crisis. M. Poincaré and 
M. Briand no longer take the trouble to hide the 
differences which divide them. M. Briand has 
received unexpected and valuable support for the 
Locarno policy from the Vatican, and the warm 
compliments paid him by the Papal Nuncio at 
the President’s New Year reception must have 
placed Catholic opponents of the French Foreign 
Minister in a very awkward position. Encouraged 
by this, M. Briand has given two interviews, 
which amount to a challenge to his ministerial 
colleagues. If they are opposed to Locarno, he 
maintains, they should say so in a debate in the 
Chamber, and should produce some alternative 
programme; otherwise, they should realize that 
Locarno demands deeds as well as words and 
should give him a free hand. 


Although nobody likes the responsibility of 
causing a split in the French Cabinet while the 
franc remains unstabilized—the Premier’s enemies 
indeed suggest that it is for this very reason that 
he postpones stabilization—M. Poincaré will 
hesitate to take up M. Briand’s challenge, for 
he knows that no alternative to the policy of 
Franco-German reconciliation would be accepted 
by the country. The Paris comic weeklies, 


generally very good political barometers, can find 
no words strong enough to use against M. Poin- 
caré or M. Briand—whichever happens to be their 
enemy—and thus contribute to the bitterness 
between the Premier and his Foreign Minister, 


who has not forgotten, and allows no one else to 
forget, the way in which he was treated by 
M. Poincaré at the Cannes Conference. M. 
Briand’s patience is wearing thin, and it is 
difficult to see how he can be persuaded to with- 
draw his demand for a definite vote of confidence 
in the policy he is trying to carry out with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Herr Stresemann. 


The only event which might induce M. Briand 
to moderate his present policy would be a radical 
change in the composition of the German Gov- 
ernment. If the Germans were wise, they would 
not compromise their present favourable reputa- 
tion abroad by forming a Ministry dominated by 
Nationalists. But for the moment Germany has 
forgotten wider political considerations, and _ is 
divided into enemies and supporters of the Reich- 
swehr in its present form. Hitherto President 
Hindenburg has managed to maintain a dignified 
impartiality, but when the parties of the Left, as 
we think rightly, demand the ‘‘ democratization ”’ 
of the Army, then the Army’s former leader may 
use his power as the Republic’s President to 
establish a Ministry of Nationalist tendencies. 
Whatever happens, Herr Stresemann will, of 
course, remain Foreign Minister, but it may well 
be in a Ministry less favourable to his policy than 
was that of Dr. Marx. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald appeals loudly to 
principle in his protest against the alteration of a 
word in a speech of the Prime Minister’s for the 
purposes of the official report in Hansard. 
Unless all the newspaper reports are wrong, Mr. 
Baldwin undoubtedly said ‘‘ supporters ’’—not 
** voters,’’ as Hansard gives it. But it was an 
unfortunate instance to choose. When the 
Prime Minister said that if the policy of the 
Labour Party had been more wisely conducted, 
many of his own “‘ supporters ’’ might have been 
on the other side, he so obviously referred to his 
supporters in the country that it is hard to see 
how the dullest M.P. could have supposed him to 
be speaking of Members of the House. As far 
as his meaning was concerned, the change to 
** voters ’’ merely clarified: it did not alter. 
Which suggests, of course, that it was a change 
that need never have been made. But there is 
no great question of principle involved unless the 
meaning is changed: the rule is that the sense 
must not be altered. If Hansard reported 
absolutely literally, half the utterances delivered in 
the House would be barely intelligible. As every- 
body knows who has ever read it, Hansard helps 
many a lame sentence over the stile. Even the 
Leader of the Opposition himself might find that 
a strictly verbatim report had its disadvantages. 


There is much to be said for the somewhat 
startling idea propounded by Mr. Murray Allison, 
in a weekly contemporary, of advertising the 
League of Nations. Almost certainly most of the 
apathy with which the League is regarded by the 
public, at all events of this country, is due to the 
fact that its origins and aims have never been 
clearly explained. What is required is some- 
thing that will stimulate the popular imagination 
and awaken curiosity in what is, after all, or has 
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the potentiality of becoming, one of the most 
ambitious and enthralling ventures in the world 
—the search for Utopia. Mr. Allison advocates 
the expenditure of two millions sterling by the 
League in advertising its wares, and his com- 
parisons between the amount of space devoted in 
the Press to League affairs with that devoted to 
commercial publicity. are really shocking, if we 
consider the relative importance of world peace 
and tobacco or soap shares. The sum of 
#2,000,000, which the writer suggests as the 
maximum which the League should expend, is— 
as he points out—less than one-third of one per 
cent. of the amount now expended annually by 
the Powers on armaments, and only a tenth of 
the cost of one day of the late war. The idea is 
not so fantastic as to some people it may on first 
hearing sound. 


Sir William Horwood’s memorandum on the 
manners of the Metropolitan Police is an event. 
Just about a hundred years ago to-day, Sir 
Richard Mayne, one of the first Police Commis- 
sioners, issued his famous regulations, which still 
serve aS a standard of conduct for the British 
policeman. ‘‘ A constable,’’ he then said, must 
have ‘‘a perfect command of temper ”’; he must 
“ never suffer himself to be moved in the slightest 
degree by any language or threats that may be 
used,’’ but must do his duty “‘ in a quiet, deter- 
mined way.’’ ‘‘ In dealing with infringements 
of motor and traffic regulations,’’ says Sir William 
Horwood, the present Commissioner, ‘‘ police 
officers can quite easily carry out their duties 
firmly, but with civility.’’ ‘‘ Quite easily ’’ sets 
a standard with which the average citizen would 
be unable to compete: he would lose his patience 
long before the least long-suffering policeman. 
But then it is a policeman’s job to be patient. 
The truth is that there has been a general decline 
in good manners since 1914, which has affected 
even the police force. The best of them admit it. 
Some of the young ones,’’ said an older con- 
stable to a newspaper reporter this week, “‘ argue 
too much: a policeman should never argue.”’ 
Where argument begins, politeness ends; it is 
that ‘‘ quiet, determined way ’’ advocated by 
Mayne that has won for the British police a popu- 
larity with the public which no other police force 
in the world enjoys or deserves. 


General Wolfe, whose birthday centenary was 
celebrated this week, has been aptly described as 
“a great young man.’’ There was something 
dashing and dramatic about him, something that 
appeals to our English imagination and explains, 
perhaps, why the Nelson column towers so high 
above the statues of Wellington. It is a point in 
our favour that as a nation we have always valued 
poetry above all things, and if it is untrue that 
Wolfe ever said that he would rather have written 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ than have stormed the Heights of 
Abraham, it is eternally true that there is some- 
thing in common between the two exploits. That 
great battle, that colossal gambler’s throw, that 
dramatic exit in the moment of victory, give the 
plain-featured hero a secure place in the sen- 
timental heart of England that he can never lose. 
And we are right. He had the Zeebrugge touch. 


The revolt of Latin America against American 
‘“‘ dollar diplomacy ”’ has not yet been quelled, 
and mainly because the best elements in the 
United States are strongly opposed to a policy 
which turns the Monroe doctrine into the doctrine 
that Might and Money are Right. Things have 
come to such a pass that President Coolidge, 
some days ago, appealed to the American Press 
to refrain from all suggestions that the citizens of 
the United States were not united in supporting 
the Administration’s foreign policy. This step, 
as might have been anticipated by anyone who 
knew the aggressive independence of American 
journalism, has failed to achieve its object, and 
as soon as the Senate reassembled, criticisms of 
the State Department began. The position from 
the ‘‘ dollar diplomacy ”’ point of view is still 
further complicated by the refusal of the American 
protégé, General Diaz, to accept Costa Rica’s 
offer of mediation in Nicaragua, while Mexico’s 
protégé, Dr. Sacasa, has already done so. 


It is a curious fact that at the moment when 
there is a movement among the clergy of the 
Church of England to abandon even the clerical 
collar as undemocratic and dress like other men, 
the passing of the new act to remove certain 
Roman Catholic disabilities may result in the 
universal adoption of the soutane for everyday 
wear by Roman Catholic priests in this country. 
All, or nearly all, ecclesiastical vestments have a 
secular origin; and if we put our clergy into lay 
attire to-morrow there would be a tendency for 
them to adhere to some particular form of it, 
ignoring the changes of fashion, until that form 
came to be regarded as definitely clerical. The 
truth is that if clergymen want to be indistinguish- 
able from laymen—assuming that to be a good 
thing—they must alter more than their dress. To 
suppose that it is sufficient to wear a lounge suit, 
is to take a too absurdly sartorial view of religion. 
Nor do we think that it is particularly ‘‘ demo- 
cratic.’” The democratic priesthood of the Roman 
Catholic Church goes everywhere in the soutane, 
and does not seem to be incommoded. 


The referee’s life, as the comic papers long 
ago perceived, is not a happy one. In profes- 
sional association football he is the one man on 
the field who runs any serious risk of injury, and 
we read without surprise of incidents like that at 
Belshill, near Glasgow, last Saturday, when a 
referee was so roughly handled by the crowd— 
which invaded the ground—that the match had to 
be abandoned. But in Rugby football, especially 
International Rugby, the referee has hitherto been 
fairly safe, and the report of an experience such 
as befell Mr. Scott, the referee in the Irish- 
French International at Paris (also last Saturday) 
comes as something of a shock. After this, 
insurance rates for Rugby referees will probably 
go up. Pompously declaring that this sort ot 
thing is ‘‘ deplorable ’’ will not settle the matter. 
The issue raised is whether international games 
do any good at all, either from the point of view 
of politics or of sport. On Saturday the football 
was wretched, and the Entente Cordiale expressed 
itself in howls of rage and a shower of missiles at 
the referee. And we could quote other instances, 
nearer home. 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
W E distrust the modern mania for collect- 


ing facts, and for that reason our welcome 

to the new Industrial Institute must be 
somewhat tepid. The full title of this new body 
is ‘* The Industrial Institute for the Study of the 
Fundamental Problems of the Industrial Age,” 
and a number of distinguished persons have 
‘* associated themselves ’’ with its work. Among 
them, Labour contributes the names of Mr. 
Arthur Pugh, ex-Chairman of the Trade Union 
Congress and a clear-headed and sensible man, 
Mr. Philip Snowden, who is really an old- 
fashioned Radical, Mr. Cramp, the boldest of 
the Labour critics of the general strike, and Mr. 
Robert Williams, a former Chairman of the 
Labour Party. Capital is represented by Sir 
Robert Horne and Sir Max Muspratt, and there 
is a sprinkling of other business men and civil 
servants. The personnel is strong enough for 
any purpose if only we could feel assured that 
its members will have time to work things out 
together, and will not merely add their signatures 
to the work of much smaller men, which is what 
happens so frequently with these very distin- 
guished directorates. 

The object of the Institute is said to be “ to 
build up an organization of sufficient authority 
and established good faith to enable all parties to 
co-operate with it in ascertaining the facts of any 
question,’’ which apparently means that when a 
dispute arises the disputants, or any neutral 
parties, can apply to the Institute for an impartial 
statement of the facts. We recall that a whole 
Government Department existed for many years 
in order to get to know everything that there was 
to be known about the coal industry, and that, 
when the stoppage threatened, its information if 
it had any was never used at all, and a Royal 
Commission was appointed to ascertain the facts 
at a cost running into many millions. We can 
only hope both that the distinguished men whose 
names we have mentioned will have the time and 
energy to work up the facts about all trades, and 
that their facts will be made use of when they are 
collected. We should have more confidence in a 
triumvirate of, say, Sir Robert Horne, Mr. Snow- 
den and Mr. Cramp, or Mr. Thomas, meeting in 
a room at the Ministry of Labour, or at the 
Board of Trade, where they would have access to 
inexhaustible information, and be paid a salary 
sufficiently high to make them take the work 
very seriously indeed. 

Little as we like either the name or the 
Institute, or its avowed object of accumulating 
facts which are already collected in some form or 
another, there is a germ of much greater useful- 
ness in it. For there is, so far as we know, no 
body whose business it is to examine industrial 
facts from the point of view of both Capital and 
Labour, and to produce from such examination 
a policy that both can support. Perhaps at this 
stage it may be indiscreet to say of the new 
Institute that its really useful work will be to 
produce a policy, but such is undoubtedly the 
truth. Between them, the Ministry of Labour 


and the Board of Trade have all the facts, and a 
dozen civil servants wandering over England and 
reporting regularly should suffice to keep them 


up to date. What is wanted is not congested 
facts, but facts assorted to make the framework 
of a new constructive policy. It is a common- 
place that only a new spirit of co-operation 
between capital and labour can save our industrial 
supremacy from the double shock of war and war- 
indebtedness and of the industrial disputes that 
came with the peace. But a need that is so 
general as to be universal is commonly the last 
to be satisfied, for it is the vice of our days that 
sectional organization is strongest and most vocal, 
There are associations to keep up wages and other 
associations that seek to protect one or other of 
the interests of capital, but there is none to 
further the interests that both have in common. 
The spirit of co-operation in industry laudatur et 
alget without a fireside of its own, while com- 
bative and warlike instincts in industrial society 
are always fully mobilized; the cause of peace is 
always on a weak peace footing. In this work 
the Government cannot help, for it cannot bring 
in Bills to further the co-operation of capital and 
labour in the work of industrial regeneration. 
You cannot convert by Act of Parliament. 
There must be the will in industry and there must 
be models for it to work to. Our new Institute, 
let us hope, will take those copybook maxims 
about the identity of interests of capital and 
labour on which most of us are agreed but no 
one acts, inform them with particular instances, 
and illuminate them with working examples and 
practical suggestions. That will be a good 
work, 

In a fortnight the long-postponed inquest on 
the general strike is to be held, and this, too, 
should result in furthering the cause of industrial 
peace. The last Trade Unions Congress may 
have been wise, on tactical grounds, in postpon- 
ing inquiry so long as the coal dispute was un- 
settled; on all other grounds it would have been 
wiser to accept the issue when it was first raised. 
For on these matters it is impossible to face two 
ways, to have one policy behind closed doors and 
another policy in public, and the rest of the trade 
unions, by the ambiguity of their attitude on the 
mining dispute, injured alike the miners them- 
selves and the country. The General Council 
will, it is expected, reply to the charge of having 
deserted the miners by a repetition in public of 
the attacks that they have already made in private 
on the leadership of Mr. Cook and Mr. Smith. 
But the real gravamen of the charge against the 
Trades Council is that it ought never to have 
begun a general strike which did not help the 
miners and certainly prejudiced all other trade 
unions. 
that a strongly organized minority overbore the 
will of the majority; but the Trades Union Coun- 
cil will not have that. Its defence, we are told, 
will be that there was a majority for the stri!-° 


before it had begun and a majority against it © 


after it had begun. If that be so, the T.U.C. 
betrayed a shocking levity of purpose by com- 
parison with which the thick-headed obstinacy 
of the miners has at least the merit of constancy 
and fidelity if only to folly. It is true that the 
attackers will include the Communists and most 
of the hot-heads of the Labour Party, and that 
the wiser and more moderate men will be on their 
defence; we can only hope, therefore, that the 
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very weak defence put forward for the beginning 
of the general strike will hold. 


None the less, we can understand how bitter 
the feeling among the Communists must be. Mr. 
Baldwin accused the Labour Party in Parliament 
of cowardice in its attitude towards the coal 
dispute. Was not the T.U.C. equally double in 
the general strike? This trimming and shuffling 
between right and left has its obvious electoral 
advantages, for it enables Labour to poll a maxi- 
mum number of votes drawn from quarters that 
are violently opposed. But such double-dealing 
has a terrible nemesis sooner or later. The wise 
men of the party will cut out this logical dis- 
honesty with a knife, for until they do Labour 
must speak with a divided voice on industrial 
peace. For the spirit of co-operation, which is in 
the air and which enlightened Labour men 
promise to further, is a killing blast to the 
revolutionaries. By the very necessity of his 
creed the Communist must work for strife 
as frequently and on as large a scale as 
possible. 

The Government can do much to strengthen 
the honest Labour men who want to break with 
the Communist and revolutionary element, and so 
prepare the way for the great work of peace and 
reconstruction in industry. Many of them have 
condemned the idea of a general strike as uncon- 
stitutional in any circumstances, and there is no 
real difference between a general strike and a 
national strike in one key industry except that the 
first is sooner over and the second, as we know 
from bitter experience, can last longer and inflict 
more serious injury on the general welfare. 
Every argument against the general strike is also 
an argument against any other strike which is on 
a scale that amounts to a blockade of the whole 
country. It was argued during the general strike 
that it was not only morally and politically wrong 
but also illegal. So should any other strike be 
that by reason of its extent or its intensity 
amounts to a pacific blockade of every other trade 
and interest in the country, and the Government 
will fail in its duty if it does not, in its new trade 
union legislation, bring domestic practice up to 
at least the same standard of civilization as 
international practice. 


For all war under the Covenant of the 


League, however just the cause, is illegal and a 


penal offence against the comity of nations unless 
certain preliminary conditions have been com- 
plied with. So should all strikes be without 
preliminary arbitration or in defiance of an 
arbitral award whenever they are on a scale to 
have effects similar to those of war. Such legis- 
lation is not only necessary to vindicate the 
authority of the State against the usurped power 
of a section, and to keep our own conduct at 
home up to the standard that we set for others 
abroad; it is in the best interests of the Labour 
Party and perhaps necessary as a means of 
delivering the trade unions from the tyranny of un- 
representative minorities. For in all democratic 
organizations the battle is not to the wisest but to 
the most energetic, not to the most numerous but 
to the best organized, not to the greatest 


amiability of the greatest number but to the 
shock tactics of a few. Special dangers demand 
special precautions. 


THE NATURE OF NEWS 


T is hard to say what constitutes ‘‘ news ”’ in 

the journalistic sense. The more closely one 

studies the news-items in a daily paper, the 
more difficult does it seem to frame a definition, 
and the more does one marvel at the instinct 
which guides editors in selecting the tit-bits of 
information that they think proper to convey to 
their readers. But from time to time a paragraph 
leaps to the eye, like a nugget embedded in a 
mass of common rock, which consists so entirely 
of the virgin ore of ‘‘ news’”’ that the mind 
instinctively fastens on it, in the hope of dis- 
covering from a single perfect example the essen- 
tial qualities which distinguish what is news from 
what isnot. The following sentence, which is taken 
verbatim from a recent issue of a popular news- 
paper, is just such a flawless and thought-provok- 
ing specimen: ‘‘ Dr. A., it was stated, who has 
practised at Z, for thirteen years, was acting as 
anesthetist during an operation when Dr. B. 
entered the theatre, in which he had no right, 
and remarking, ‘ Plenty of coal in Wales,’ kicked 
Dr. A. savagely twice on the leg.’’ Lest it should 
be supposed that any attempt has been made to 
polish this gem, it must be stated that the rest 
of the paragraph, while it described briefly the 
legal proceedings arising from the _ incident, 
offered no explanation of Dr. B.’s actions, or his 
still more remarkable words. The effect of this 
reticence is amazing. The figures of Dr. A. and 
Dr. B. stand out like giants in the dawn of 
history, and their behaviour affects us like the 
capering of men dancing to a tune we cannot hear. 

Perhaps this startling inconsequence is the 
secret of what makes good ‘ news.’’ At any 
rate it gives to an event, which, after all, must 
have been led up to by a natural sequence of 
cause and effect and human motive, all the 
suddenness of a miracle. An earthquake is 
notoriously a godsend for the newspapers, and it 
will hardly be denied that Dr. B.’s irruption into 
that quiet operating theatre ‘‘ in which he had 
no right ’’ was as catastrophic and, to all appear- 
ance, as unheralded as any earthquake. Our 
imagination is galvanized by the stark narrative 
into feverish activity. Did Dr. B. meet anyone 
on his way up the stairs and down the little clean 
bare corridor: and did any nurse or ward-maid 
try to stop him? Did Dr. A. and the surgeon or 
his assistants hear scuffles and whispering out- 
side the door: or was Dr. B. in the fullest sense 
a bolt from the blue? The field for conjecture 
is boundless and fascinating: and the author of 
that crowded sentence has proved, better than Tol- 
stoy or Dostoievsky, that the simplest realism can 
be far more suggestive than pages of fine writing. 

And then: ‘“‘ Plenty of coal in Wales! ”’ 
There, indeed, is a dark saying to start one 
voyaging on strange seas of thought, alone. 
Even if we assume, on very insufficient grounds, 
that it gives a hint of political passion as the 
inspiration of Dr. B.’s unconventional behaviour, 
we are scarcely nearer the heart of the mystery. 
Until we know the tone in which the words were 
uttered—and it may equally have been furious, 
ironical, triumphant, or interrogative, as the 
reader can prove by repeating them to himself, or 
the wife of his bosom—we cannot hazard a guess 
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as to the political colours which Dr. B. was 
prepared to nail so unequivocally to the mast, or, 
to change the metaphor slightly, to Dr. A.’s 
shins. The anonymous reporter is obviously a 
master of meiosis or the art of understatement : 
he practises a more than Hellenic economy of 
style :. otherwise the natural inference from his 
account would be that ‘‘ Plenty of coal in 
Wales ”’ was a quite casual conversational open- 
ing, intended to lull his professional colleague 
into a false security, from which the two savage 
kicks must have roused him like a trumpet-blast. 

But this view is on the whole too good to 
be true. It is more credible that our author has 
deliberately subdued the colours of his narrative, 
and that this ‘‘ jewel five words long ”’ originally 
glowed with all the fires of some high emotion. 
But what emotion? The direct action, to which 
it was the prelude, seems to imply that Dr. B. 
belongs to some extreme and forthright minority, 
since, like Moses in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
he was but a word and a blow. But whether he 
was a Communist and spoke with bitter sarcasm, 
or a British Fascist denouncing the policy of 
‘ca’ canny ”’ in the Welsh pits, we shall never 
know. And, after all, it is better so. Enough 
that Dr. B. for a few thrilling moments burnt 
with that hard gem-like flame of passion, which 
Walter Pater recommended as the secret of happi- 
ness: and that, as we may safely assume, he 
handed on the torch to Dr. A., in whose firm 
grasp it continued to blaze undimmed, till it was 
quenched in the mists of County Court procedure. 

We have been beguiled into a discussion of 
the characters and the plot of this brief but puls- 
ing drama, when it is rather the diction and the 
artistic handling that call for appreciation. It is 
at once the crown and the penalty of genius, that 
the perfection of its manner should occasionally 
reveal its matter so directly, and with so little 
distortion, that in the joy of contemplation we are 
no longer aware of the medium through which we 
are looking. Those fastidious critics who com- 
plain so bitterly, and usually with reason, of the 
verbosity of modern journalese, would be hard 
put to it to find a superfluous or ineffective word 
in the sentence under review. It is, in all serious- 
ness, a masterpiece of concise and vivid narrative, 
which any teacher of English might set before 
his pupils as a model of the plain style. Defoe 
would have been proud to write it: and all the 
grammarians of all the schools could detect no 
fault in the balance and suspension of its clauses. 
Genius does not work by rule: and yet the works 
of genius are found on analysis to conform to all 
the rules laid down by scientific criticism. Even 
so this little masterpiece fulfils exactly the 
Aristotelian definition of tragedy. ‘‘ A tragedy 
is the imitation in words of an action that is 
serious and also complete in itself, with incidents 
arousing pity and fear, wherewith to accomplish 
the purgation of such emotions.”’ 

Only a single consideration gives us pause in 
hailing a new historian of more than Tacitean 
brevity. The paper which recorded the exploits 
of Dr. B. was an Illustrated Paper: and it is 
impossible not to suspect that the severe economy 
of the reporter’s prose was mainly due to 
exigencies of space. But the moral for literary 


aspirants is the same: cut out the adjectives and 
the story will look after itself. 
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THE PROTECTION OF THE 
MODERN MAN 


By JOHN PALMER 


Paris. January 1, 1927 

W ITH a strange unanimity, which yet is not 

so very strange, the dramatic critics of Paris 

have agreed to be disappointed in the latest, 
and quite certainly the finest, of the plays of M. Jules 
Romains. Fortunately the public has begun to dis- 
cover for itself that the critics were wrong, but the 
discovery was made too late. M. George Pitoéff, its 
producer, has left Paris for his annual European tour, 
and it can only be hoped that the cities of Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Switzerland and Belgium, when they see 
him in ‘ Jean le Maufranc,’ will be better advised. 

In Paris M. Romains was a victim of the resent- 
ment often felt by those who are expecting one thing 
and get another. The critics were expecting to be 
heartily amused, and up to a point their expectations 
were fulfilled. It is admitted that M. Romains has 
never written a scene so diverting as that in which 
Jean le Maufranc is an invisible witness of the pro- 
ceedings of the International League for the Protec- 
tion of the Modern Man. Here, they declared, was 
the author of ‘ Dr. Knock’ recognizably at his best, 
a Gilbertian satirist presenting us with a parody of 
modern philanthropy, exuberant and irresistible. 
Unfortunately, however, the hero himself was not 
amused, and the author, instead of allowing his 
audience to laugh heartily at the absurdities of modern 
life, was soon inviting it to consider them seriously 
as an outrage upon human dignity, and a defilement 
of personal sanctities. This, it seemed, was a serious 
play. The author was humanly in a passion and 
apparently determined to be as disconcerting as pos- 
sible. The first-night audience, bewildered by this 
sudden invitation to be moved and shaken, imme- 
diately invented a formula with which to soothe its 
ruffled complacency. It was at once decided that 
M. Romains could not possibly be responsible. 
M. Romains, it seemed, had written a diverting 
comedy, and it was M. Pitoéff who had turned it into 
a serious progress of the modern pilgrim. M. Pitoéff 
had, it was whispered, imposed his own melancholy, 
introspective temperament upon a play which should 
properly have been a robustious vaudeville. The word 
went forth, and on the following day ‘ Jean le 
Maufranc ’ was damned in a dozen journals. 

No more absurd legend was ever invented. The 
production of ‘ Jean le Maufranc ’ at the Théatre des 
Arts was faithful in every line to the intentions of its 
author, and these intentions were clear to anyone 
who saw the play without any of the preconceptions 
which seemed on that fatal evening to have tem- 
porarily suspended all power of judgment in the 
majority of the persons present. M. Romains has 
taken a great theme and has dealt with it greatly. 
He sets out to show us the individual man in re- 
bellion against the tyranny of the modern State, a 
tyranny more searching and more complete than any 
that has hitherto been known or suffered. His hero 
is an embodiment of the personal instinct which re- 
sists the herding and regimenting process to which 
the citizens of the modern State are necessarily sub- 
ject. He stands for a freedom and a privacy con- 
tinuously limited and invaded. He feels passionately 
the degradation of a condition in which he can no 
longer be sure that even his soul is his own. He 
embodies the instinctive horror of the man who is 
constantly searched, whose fortune and habits are 
open to continuous inspection, whose pleasures are 
regulated, whose conduct is determined by a vast 
system of inquisition. He is the modern man, ridden 
by the State, protected by the philanthropists, living 
in an inescapable abjection to organized power. And 
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the tragedy of this abjection lies in the fact that the 
inquisitorial monster from which there is no escape 
is without a soul, almost without intelligence. Here 
is no City for whom a citizen might, like Socrates, 
be willing to die, no king ruling by divine right, not 
even a modern Utopia which it might be a privilege 
to serve. There is, in fact, nothing but a vast 
machine to which allegiance is a mockery, a huge 
materialist organization which feeds and educates its 
members after a fashion, for which services it ex- 

ts and obtains a surrender of their personal dig- 
nity and their private estate. 

How shall the modern man escape a tyranny beside 
which that of the Pharaohs and the Caesars was a 
feather-weight? The medieval issue is closed. There 
is for him no monastery, no escape into a mysticism 
in which as an individual soul he can become aware 
of his God. Jean le Maufranc, fleeing for a refuge, 
happens upon the League for the Protection of the 
Modern Man. He enters, and is an unseen auditor 
of its proceedings. He discovers that to the tyranny 
of the State he must add the tyranny of any group 
of fanatics which gets together and calls itself a 
committee. This is not a League to protect the 
modern man from the invasion of his privacy and the 
destruction of his individual life. It is a League to 
protect the modern man from himself. He must be 
taught what to eat and drink, when to beget his 
children, how to spend his leisure. The principle is 
laid down that, as soon as he finds a thing sufficiently 
pleasant voluntarily to make a habit of it, he is in 
danger of being demoralized, and should at once be 
by law restrained from its practice. Jean le Mau- 
franc, looking for a way out, sees only the possibility 
of further tyrannies and inspections. In the eyes of 
the modern leaders of society, who have lost all 
sense of the sanctity of the individual and the uses 
of freedom, men and women are human items to be 
herded into their pleasures and their pains, to be 
driven into virtue, procreation, activity, or repose. 

So our pilgrim looks for another issue. He will 
escape by the way of dissimulation. To the tyrant 
who pursues him into the furthest recesses of his 
private life he will turn a smiling mask. He sends 
for an actor, a detective, and a courtesan, experts 


in the art of disguising their veritable selves, and 


from them he learns how to assume a completely false 
exterior. His life in society is henceforth an elaborate 
and continuous pretence. 

Thus may he hope for a while to save his soul 
alive, and thus is presented that division in the soul 
of the modern man who conforms outwardly but tries 
inwardly to be free. It is a common theme with the 
younger generation of dramatists, a theme imposed 
on them by the fact that never was Cesar so omni- 
potent and never so lacking in any spiritual claims 
to loyalty. Jean le Maufranc finds this artificial 
division of his life impossible. For a while he is able 
to endure his false exterior by occasionally throwing 
off the mask, and resuming, in the company of the 
one being in the world who knows him otherwise than 
as a social figure, his genuine identity. But the lie 
becomes at last intolerable. He must confess the im- 
posture, and in order to be released from his burden, 
he goes to the bishop. The bishop, however, is part 
of the big machine. He can offer no way of escape, 
except the flight inward in search of a Throne, which 
for the modern man may perhaps be empty when 
and if it is found. And on that word ‘‘ perhaps ” the 
play comes abruptly and sadly to a conclusion. — 

M. Pitoéff, in the part of Jean le Maufranc, is a 
figure whom it is impossible to forget. He is exactly 
the pilgrim of the play, an embodiment of the modern 
man for whom public and social authority, with its 
deadly encroachments, is a peril and an abomination. 
He makes us realize just that sense of defilement 
which is the source of the author’s passionate revolt 
against that callous fingering of human souls which 
is the peculiar invention of the modern State. He 


fills us with just that horror of the promiscuity and 
vulgarization which his author intended to convey. 
We are challenged to a necessary rebellion. The 
modern State is a bureaucracy, and a bureaucracy 
is government without any spiritual background or 
sanction. An assembly of wise men is a fool, and 
wise men seldom sit in an assembly. The modern 
State which arrogates the divinity of Augustus is no 
more than a lowest common denominator. Mean- 
while, there is no escape; for the modern man, look- 
ing within, sees only a mark of interrogation. 

This last play of M. Romains is profoundly revolu- 
tionary. It is revolutionary, not in the superficial 
sense of protesting against this or that material 
grievance or social injustice, but in the deeper sense 
of showing to what a degree the vital instincts of 
the individual may be exasperated and outraged by 
a tyranny for which there is no spiritual justification. 
It is a reassertion, on a more mystical plane, of the 
political philosophy of the early nineteenth century, 
which taught a previous generation to accept and 
practise the doctrine of personal liberty. It is, in 
fact, the most dangerous and complete expression of 
the revolutionary spirit since ‘ Le Contrat Social,’ 
and it is not perhaps surprising that the critics of 
Paris, who were expecting an amusing comedy, were 
less successful than they should have been in appre- 
ciating its significance. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 
By VERNON RENDALL 


N The Times of late letters have been thick about 
iE pronunciation of Latin, and a leading article 

has pleaded for the revival of the old system, 
which our grandchildren may again enjoy, talking 
Latin as easily as English. As for the new pro- 
nunciation, is it not one of the ‘‘ triumphs of pedantry 
over common sense and the sense of values”? It is 
admitted that it is nearer than its predecessor to the 
actual speech of Cesar and Cicero. But teachers are 
not ‘‘ trying to speak it as it was spoken 2,000 years 
ago ’’; they know very well that such a feat is im- 
possible, because there is not enough evidence for the 
speech of that period. We do not even know how 
Shakespeare spoke. 

Such an article carries weight. Let us consider its 
occasion, returning to its arguments later. The origin 
of the controversy is twofold—the Latin play lately 
performed at Westminster and a resolution proposed 
at the Headmasters’ Conference at Brighton. To take 
the school first, Westminster does its play and its 
prayers in the traditional style, but not, be it noted, 
its lessons, which are given in the reformed style. The 
problem of pronunciation is brought up vividly every 
winter before those who listen to the play and hear 
everything pronounced, more or less, in the English 
style. Boys are not, as a rule, accomplished actors— 
Heaven forbid that they should be !—and they tend 
rather to emphasize the fun than to create the char- 
acter Terence or Plautus devised, or develop the 
rhythms of Latin metre. This winter, however, there 
was a special appeal made for the old style in the 
Epilogue, which is a witty transference of the char- 
acters of the play to modern scenes and personalities. 
This latest Epilogue concealed in Latin words Eng- 
lish phrases like ‘‘ Oh! so seasick! ’’ and these would 
have been hopelessly lost in the modern pronuncia- 
tion. We may or may not prefer such fun to the 
more usual larking with Latin—which produced, for 
instance, a ‘‘constans nympha’’ who had swum 
across the Atlantic. It is certainly easier to grasp, 
for it requires no knowledge of books or affairs. 

Now this traditional pronunciation in practice admits 
of several variants. The speaker of the Prologue 
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pronounced ‘‘ non’”’ as if it rhymed with ‘‘ bone,”’ 
which must have shocked the traditionalists. |The 
play is an annual and venerable event, and suggests 
a look back into the past. Was the traditional style 
fixed beyond cavil? The accomplished and travelled 
Evelyn, writing in his ‘ Diary’ about the exercises 
at Westminster School, condemned ‘‘ this odd pro- 
nouncing of Latin, so that out of England none were 
able to understand or to endure it.’’ This is an indubit- 
able point. A traveller in Italy, knowing only Latin, 
is said to have secured a static condition for his lug- 
gage by repeating the familiar words ‘‘ Requiescat 
in pace ’’ and ‘‘ Resurgam.”’ If he spoke in the Eng- 
lish way, his success is certainly ben trovato, for ex- 
perience tells us that not one of his words would have 
been understood. A traveller in England in 1664 com- 
plained : 

Les Anglais s’expliquent en latin d’un certain accent et avec 
une prononciation qui ne le rend pas moins difficile que leur 
langue. 

Johnson in his ‘ Life of Milton’ quotes the Letter to 
Hartlib, declaring that ‘‘ to smatter Latin with an 
English mouth is as ill hearing as law French.’’ He 
notes that Ellwood was required by Milton to prac- 
tise the Italian pronunciation as necessary for talk 
with foreigners. This request roused the sturdy in- 
sularity of Johnson, who, however, at another time 
argued for the Italian method of speaking. As Eng- 
lish is now known everywhere, the point may be of no 
great importance. Scholarship should be international, 
but it is carried on nowadays by books and pamphlets 
rather than conversations in Latin. 

To turn to the Headmasters’ Conference, that body 
of select heads recently rejected on the grounds of ex- 
pediency a motion which virtually condemned the use 
in secondary schools of the reformed pronunciation. 
While no attempt was made, so far as I am aware, 
to plead for it as equivalent to Roman talk of the 
best period, ‘‘ tolerable uniformity ’’ was claimed for 
it. It has, in fact, been in existence for about fifty 
years, and a reversal of it would be a nuisance to 
which teachers in general would never agree without 
very excellent reasons not so far offered. The learned 
world is pledged to the new way, and the remarks of 
the thoroughly representative Committee appointed by 
the Prime Minister which published its conclusions in 
1921,* after hearing over 140 witnesses of varied 
education and profession, may claim more authority 
than the view of any single scholar or journal, how- 
ever eminent. The Commissioners note that the re- 
formed way “‘ has established itself without any difh- 
culty in the Secondary Schools and the Girls’ Schools. 
It has been officially adopted in most of the Public 
schools, but in only a few of them is it consistently and 
uniformly used.’’ It is remarked that uniformity is 
very important, but I add that there is no means 
of securing it all along the educational ladder from 
private school to university. The Commissioners also 
note that ‘‘ precise and careful uniformity is the more 
important, the more oral methods of teaching are 
employed.’’ Uniformity is, indeed, a precious ideal, 
but it is not attained by the traditional method. When 
writers talk about ‘‘ pedantry and loss to the Eng- 
lish language,’’ the new way has a clear answer. It 
is well that the pronunciation of Latin and English 
should be separated because English is full of false 
quantities from the Latin point of view and has a 
favourite and marked accent which often spoils Latin. 
What would the average grandson of the future make 
of the Muses Erato and Thalia? How near would he 
get to the correct longs and shorts in the line: 


Libertas, quz sera tamen respexit inertem. 


especially at a period when, I suppose, the art of 
Latin composition in verse will have ceased to exist? 

Spoken English has degenerated to a slipshod busi- 
ness, and persons seriously deficient in English pro- 


** The Classics in Education.’ Stationery Office. 2s. net. 


nunciation can and do take a dominant part in Eng- 
lish education. Latin has very strict rules of metre, 
and only last week I observed a well-known critic 
writing that ‘‘ modern [English] poetry shows an in- 
difference to metrical effects unique in literary his- 
tory.’”’ The reformed pronunciation of Latin gives a 
definite value to vowels which are obscurely, if not in- 
correctly, sounded by a multitude of Englishmen. Even 
an artist like Tennyson doubted about the scansion 
of common English words. The new method says in 
effect to a boy, ‘‘ You will have to take more trouble 
with your Latin pronunciation than you do with your 
English.’’ 

The superior beauty of English pronunciation over 
any other is a debatable point. Gothic architecture in 
English hands became a different thing from Gothic 
elsewhere, and, we may think, a far finer. Can we 
say as much of the Anglicized sounding of Latin, 
when we have cleared away the mists of sentiment 
which cover the reminiscences of youth? 

The writer in The Times appeals to ‘*‘ common 
sense and a sense of values.’’ The first is a question- 
begging plea, for ‘‘ common sense ’’ means in prac- 
tice no more than the ideas which most readily occur 
to any man, and these differ according to education 
and temperament. A ‘‘ sense of values ’’ leads to real 
argument, and involves a survey of the situation as 
it is. We cannot see that any ‘‘ enormous confusion 
of diversity ’’ exists to the extent of causing serious 
misunderstanding. The position of Latin to-day is not 
what it was a generation ago. It is an instrument of 
education, not a familiar tongue, as it was in the 
eighteenth century, and still to a large extent in the 
nineteenth. 

Nowadays it is much more widely taught and 
learnt than it was, and the school must have the first 
consideration. But the elders, those who count a 
knowledge of Horace, say, as the mark of a gentle- 
man and love their classics as a possession for ever, 
deserve every regard. They get it, since Mr. Bald- 
win was allowed without any protest to address that 
body of experts, the Classical Association, in the tradi- 
tional style. Those lovers of Latin, however, for 
whom it is a living delight, are unfortunately, a 
dwindling body. At least, they do not talk Latin 
to-day. Johnson described classical quotation as ‘‘the 
parole of literary men all over the world.’’ In the 
twentieth century that dictum no longer holds good. 
The people who may be irritated by misunderstand- 
ing a Latin quotation, or being misunderstood when 
they make one, are few to-day, because such quota- 
tions have been given up. Labour M.P.’s object to 
them in the House. Few speakers will risk them, for 
the good reason that when they have made their 
Latin allusion, it is mangled next day in the news- 
papers. ‘‘ Solvuntur risu tabule,’’ indeed, when the 
phrase appears next morning as ‘‘ Solvuntur tabula 
rasa’’! But if a father in private life wished to ex- 
change a classical quotation with a son, he would not, 
ii is argued, he understood to-day. This seems to me 
foolish exaggeration. Anyone trained in the new 
method can with a little thought realize Latin in the 
old. An active use of the intelligence could easily 
settle such difficulties, just as a man can, if he 
chooses, understand dialect which he is too lazy to 
grasp. We heard no complaints that the Classical 
Association did not understand: Mr. Baldwin when 
he dropped into Latin. You may go for months in 
cultivated society and not hear a word of Latin. This 
is true, also, of the writing of to-day. Quotations, 
even of so familiar an author as Horace, have grown 
rare in modern prose. It is a loss, one may think, 


since this country is Roman in many ways; but the 
fact is beyond dispute. 

But voting for the retention of the reformed pro- 
nunciation in general, | would make this concession, 
that some Latin of the familiar sort enshrined in Eng- 
lish literature has really become English, almost like 
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the words ‘‘ etcetera’’ and “‘ vice versa.’? When 
Stevenson heads an essay, ‘‘ Rosa quo locorum,”’ or 
some great writer touches us with a ‘‘ Hic jacet,”” we 
do not often to-day, perhaps, read such passages 
aloud. If we did, we should read them in the English 
way. This pronunciation would be necessary where 
Latin is rhymed with English. Byron in ‘ Don Juan,’ 
matching ‘‘ Nil admirari ’’ with ‘“‘ wary ’’ and ‘“‘vary,” 
or ‘‘ in medias res ’’ with please’ and ‘‘ ease,’’ 
demands the traditional style. 

Who is to be the arbiter in this dispute, if it is to 
be seriously reopened? ‘‘ A learned man sitting alone 
in his study ’’ is, we read, not the best man to decide 
these questions, nor, apparently, a representative 
Committee appointed by a Prime Minister. Who then? 
we may ask. The English zest for the amateur is 
marvellous, and has brought England into some odd 
straits. The popular Press would doubtless choose 
eminent figures in public life who believe chiefly in 
commercial English and would, if left to themselves, 
rub out with the world’s coarse thumb all the un- 
necessary cuiture that makes life for thinking men 
worth living. Their verdict would be unhampered by 
any special knowledge; they would be all for quick 
results; and they would take us for pedantic idiots, 
if we said to them, in either pronunciation : 


Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit. 


A VICTORIAN FAMILY 


By DorotHy ROBERTSON 


a determined creature somewhere in the 

*forties, and threw open the windows of the 
night-nursery. Nurse wrung her hands in horror and 
vowed that they would all catch their deaths. 
Governess looked down her nose, declining respon- 
sibility, but ready to come in on the winning side. 
Altogether such a pretty how-d’ye-do that one of the 
children still remembered the episode, with a sort of 
surprised admiration for his mother’s prowess, when 
he was an old man, long since inured to what had 
become a common, if to him always rather a non- 
sensical habit. 

Nor was she more backward in introducing her 
family to cold water, for she hauled them out of their 
beds in the early mornings, down the long garden to 
the stable-yard, where, presided over by herself in a 
dressing-gown, they were stood by turns on straw 
under the pump and thoroughly soused. To their 
dying day the smell of wet straw would bring back 
that scene—the cobbled paving, the tall old brick 
wall with a whiff of jessamine over the top of it, and 
the chill air blowing on their shivering bodies. Guests 
were not spared either, for some years ago I encoun- 
tered an old lady who had been a visitor at the house 
as a child, and she instantly recalled with a shudder 
of horror the primitive icy shower-bath which she too 
had had to share. 

Although their mother was in advance of her time 
in matters hygienic, she used still to go out to din- 
ner-parties in a sedan-chair; the children remembered 
having constantly seen it standing in the hall ready 
for her to step into. I fancy, though, that it must 
already have been obsolete, but that, with her usual 
disregard of what other people did, she thought it was 
the easiest way of reaching those neighbours who 
lived too near to make it worth while to have the 
Carriage out. That old travelling carriage! An 


66 Neve air is better than no air,’’ announced 


enormous box completely fitted on to the top of it, 
and in it the family, who at one time divided their 
year between the homes of the respective grand- 
parents, travelled annually across England and back, 
not posting, but drawn by their own horses, who 
were then hunted all the winter. : 


Going through London once, in this way, one of 
the children, having been obstreperous on the journey, 
remembered being taken out and ‘‘ stood in the 
corner ’’ on London Bridge. History does not say 
what enormity called forth this unusual punishment, 
or for how long the carriage and its occupants waited 
drawn up by the pavement until justice was satisfied— 
or what the policeman said. Leisurely days ! 

In spite of the vagaries of hygiene and the odd 
punishments, the children did not stand in much awe 
of their parents, and one was once heard indignantly 
exclaiming to his mother, who had offered him a 
bright new shilling in exchange for his twelve pen- 
nies, ‘‘ Why, you are as bad as a midnight robber !’’ 
The same boy had the cheek on one occasion to invite 
to tea two little friends with whom he had scraped 
acquaintance without the knowledge of his family and 
whose parents they did not know, ushering them on 
their arrival into his mother’s presence with great 
gusto, with this startling introduction: ‘‘ This is the 
pretty one, and that is the ugly one!” 

Snatches of the songs their mother used to sing to 
her guitar and to teach the children, drifted down to 
the next generation. A favourite was ‘ Cadet Rous- 
sel.’ It had a jolly, rollicking tune and each child in 
turn had to improvise a couplet at lightning speed. 
The only one that occurs to me smacks rather of 
amateur effort than of an authentic verse : 


Cadet Roussel avait un habit 
Brodé avec du papier gris. 


and the refrain, in which everyone joined : 
Han hi! Han hi! Que pensez-vous donc de ce Cadet Roussel. 


‘ Clochette ’’ reached a yet later day, and I can 
still hear it sung in perfect tune and in his enchant- 
ing voice by a baby of three, scarcely able to pro- 
nounce the words: 

Singing was young Clochett-e, 
“ame a young man to woo! 


She was a sad coquett-e 
He was a lover true. 


Clochett-e! Clochett-e! 
You drive me far from you. 
Clochett-e! Clochett-e! 
She only said ‘‘Adieu’’! 


and the same baby and his uncle singing at a great 
rate, and at the top of their voices, the old grand- 
father’s songs: 
Then to horse my brave boys and away 
Dull sleep in your downy beds scorning, 
The face of all nature looks gay 
And proclaims it a fine hunting morning. 
Hark! Hark! Heigho! Tantara! Tantara! Away! 
Hark! Hark! Heigho! Tantara! Tantara! Away! 

‘ Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl ’ would follow 
and the little girls, their hair drawn into bows on the 
tops of their heads, would join in lustily, to the great 
scandal of their governess, who considered it a most 
unsuitable song for them: 

He that drinks brown ale and goes to bed mellow, 
Lives as he ought to live, 
Lives as he ought to live, 
Lives as he ought to live, 
And dies a jolly fellow. 

There are occasional whiffs of contemporary topics, 
but these are of a rather different flavour and come 
perhaps from the repertoire of Jane Fable, the nurse: 

Good-bye, Susannah! Don’t ’ee cry for me 

I’m going to Californy for to get some gold for thee. 
And—for when do the shadows of war cease to be 
cast across our lives?—this, to a haunting tune: 

Oh! If I were Queen of England, or still greater Pope of Rome 

I’d have no fighting men abroad, no weeping maids at home. 

A song of a more dramatic turn was never really 
quite disentangled. One verse, sung very much con 
expressione, ran: 

‘* What are these on the ground?’’ quoth he-e, 


‘* 'Tis plain that she loves, these are gentlemen’s gloves 
And nev-ah belonged to me-e.”’ 
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It was all very mixed up, but there was a general 
effect of adventure, and a later line, ‘‘ Up, up, he has 
gone,’’ sung very quickly, was taken by the children 
of two generations to mean ‘‘ A puppy has gone,” 
so that though they realized vaguely that the gentle- 
man, who would have done well to study the tech- 
nique of the Cat Burglar, having dropped his gloves 
at the crucial moment, was now scaling the wall, 
they yet had a mental picture of him as being at the 
same time, to add to the confusion, accompanied by 
his excited and barking dogs. 

Very little interest seems to have been taken in their 
nice old belongings. They were either in casual use 
as a part of everyday life or were disregarded. No 
great store was set by them. When the pretty name 
of ‘‘ The Brown Parlour ’’ for a room was revived 
lately, I asked a survivor of that generation if she 
had known that it had been called so originally. 
She made the exclamation old authors must have 
meant when they wrote ‘‘ Pshaw!’’ which 
might equally well be described as a snort, and de- 
clared that she had never heard of it. ‘‘ We were just 
young and happy,’’ she said; *‘ we didn’t bother 
about all this nonsense then.’’ So they gaily touched 
up the Jacobean cabinet with gilt, and on a rainy day 
a young couple once started to repaint an incised 
lacquer table. 

They are gone now, and we have stowed away the 
ugliest of the treasures that were their admiration, 
from the bossy, corpulent silver and the polished wood 
writing-sets with knobbly brass mounts, to the otto- 
mans and the Oxford frames encasing pursy-looking 
individuals in long whiskers and wide trousers. 
** Well,”’ says the butler in a home that has been his 
pride and pleasure for a life-time, ‘‘ the things do 
look their best now and much more in keeping, but I 
used to think it all looked very nice and comfortable 
in the old Squire’s time too.’’ And, indeed, when the 
various banished hoards are unearthed sometimes dur- 
ing a turn-out, it is with a kind of shame-faced 
pleasure that we light upon them again, an amuse- 
ment that is half regretful and wholly affectionate. 


THE NEW DIARY 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


r [ina morning I suddenly remembered that 
I had not changed diaries, so I set to work 
and copied all the names and addresses and 

telephone numbers from last year’s diary to 

this year’s, a shiny green affair that is still 
regarded as an intruder by all the other inhabi- 
tants of my pockets. I am not yet accustomed to 
it myself, and regret that fat little blue one that 
was 1926 and that I threw into the fire when I 
had finished my copying. What I want with all 
these daft names and addresses and telephone 
numbers, I cannot imagine. They are not those 
of my friends, whose addresses and telephone 
numbers I always remember. Many of them 
belong to people I have not seen for years; they 
may have changed their addresses and telephone 
numbers and even their names by this time, for 
all I know to the contrary; and I do not care 
tuppence if they have or if I never see any of 
them again. Yet I go on copying these details 
from diary to diary, bridging the years with this 
superfluous scribbling, these mythical friendships. 

The fact is, I suppose, that I feel I must fill up 

some of these blank pages in the new diary. 

When I open one of these things for the first 

time, I can almost catch the makers sneering at 


me somewhere in the background. ‘‘ What do 
you want with a diary! ’’ I seem to hear them 
cry. And certainly I cannot possibly live up 
to one. 

Thus, my new diary is clearly meant for a 
more important person. It has whole blank 
chapters, as it were, outside the range of my life. 
What, for example, is one to do with the dozen 
or so pages allotted to ‘‘ Memoranda’’? Or 
with those headed ‘‘ Letter Register,” and 
divided into three columns: ‘‘ Name; Received; 
Answered ’’? Are there people, outside banks 
and offices, who solemnly put down the letters 
they receive and the dates of their answers? 
Then there are the ‘‘ Cash Accounts,’’ from 
January to December; the ‘‘ Annual Cash Sum- 
mary ’’; and—not least, 1 trust—the ‘‘ Cash 
Account—Special.’’ To grapple at all with these 
columns is to turn oneself into an accountant. 
Following Dr. Johnson, I hold it foolish for a 
man to account to himself how he has spent his 
own money, and the thought of these columns 
waiting expectantly in my waistcoat pocket would 
ruin all my pleasure in spending. I should walk 
abroad like a moving joint stock company, and 
begin to see all life as so much double-entry, the 
world a ledger. There is nothing that takes 
away all zest for living as this fearful and secret 
accountancy. That is why those little lists, 
How a Man May Live on Two Pounds a Week, 
are so curiously depressing. It is not the 
poverty they reveal—for most of us have made 
shift on such sums—but the way in which every 
penny is portioned out and accounted for, that 
is so depressing. Even out of two pounds, there 
should be some residue, half a crown or five 
shillings, left for sweet carelessness, eluding the 
sharpest cashier, gone down the wind of pleasure. 
I cannot understand the persons who fill in these 
columns. But perhaps there are no such persons. 

Then last of all, my diary offers me pages 
headed ‘‘ Notes for 1928.’’ If, by the end of 
this year, there are any inscriptions on these 
pages, I will wager that they will run ‘‘ 2 Ibs. 
butter—white stuff same as before 4 yds.— 
tobacco—hair-cut—try Bank?’’ and will have 
nothing whatever to do with 1928. Thus there 
is nearly one half of my diary, what with 
memoranda, letter registers, cash accounts, and 
notes for the next year, outside the range of my 
life. And that, I fancy, is why I try to grapple 
with the ‘‘ Addresses ’’ section, and find myself 
copying lists of names and addresses I do not 
want from diary to diary about this time every 
year. If I lose this little green book—and it is 
for ever falling out of my pocket—the finder may 
sneer at me for having no memoranda, no letters 
to register, no cash to tabulate, and apparently 
no plans for 1928, but he cannot say, on the 
evidence before him, that I have no friends. This 
is the time of year when I feel that I have plenty 
of friends—though their names and addresses can- 
not be found in my diary—and see myself as a 
brisk and sociable being. Glancing through my 
old diary this morning, I could not help noticing 
how brisk and sociable and vaguely important I 
seemed to be during the early months of last 
year, for the pages covering that period were 
quite respectably dotted with engagements: 
Lunch with So-and-So; Tea at the Such-and- 
suches; Dinner with What’s His Name. I saw 
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myself happily trotting round from one to the 
other—that self of a year ago—an odd but not 
unenviable creature. Then the entries seemed to 
fade out until at last the pages passed in virgin 
sequence. Had I been dropped by everybody? 
Had I turned hermit? Not quite, I remembered, 
but I had gone to live in the country or—as one 
paragraphist put it—I was then ‘“‘ living in 
seclusion.’’ I like the paragraphists, even though 
they do spend most of their time apparently 
admiring bad authors. I like the way they write. 
Some people, innocent outsiders who do not 
understand these matters, think these gossip para- 
graphs are very clumsily put together. But 
when you consider that these gentlemen are 
engaged in a kind of alchemy, turning very 
vague gossip about people they do not know into 
what appear to be secrets from a midnight con- 
ference with those people, you will agree with 
me that they contrive most artfully. 

The sight of these blank engagement pages in 
my diary raises in my mind, like some grisly 
phantom, the problem of social life. Of all the 
dilemmas that a proud, foolish, sensitive, idiotic 
creature is faced with, this of social life is, to 
me, one of the most baffling, annoying, sadden- 
ing. It can be simply stated: if I am not seeing 
many people, I wish I were; if I am seeing them, 
I wish I were not. Give me a full diary, a week’s 
round of engagements, and I look at my little 
book and take out my dress clothes and polish 
up my brightest impromptus, brisk and happy 
and convinced that the social fabric, now shim- 
mering before me, drapes the world most 


radiantly. But long before I have worked 
through those engagements, I am tired of it all. 
I begin to pine for solitude. I find myself fall- 
ing into Carlylean moods; I tell myself, as I 


look round at the smiling faces and hear the 
chatter, that it shall not avail them; I wonder at 
myself for ever consenting to appear, and vow 
that it has happened for the last time; I recollect 
that no great things are done among such ‘“‘vain, 
deluding Joys, The brood of Folly without father 
bred’; I ask for nothing but long hours of 
work, meditation, loitering in remote places, the 
simplest pleasures of a distant home. By the end 
of the week, the mows and grins, the unceasing 
talk about nothing, the tinsel and spangles of 


‘these relations with fellow-creatures, leave me 


irritated or depressed, and I close the last door 
with relief and feel that at last the real world, 
offering the solid sustenance of lonely weeks only 
broken by a genuine friend or two, stretches 
before me. 

The little book is shut with a snap, and no 
more entries find their way there, except those 
concerned with tobacco and hair-cuts and visits 
to the bank. I am my own man again. Now for 
‘Il Penseroso! ’ Now for solitude and the great 
work! ‘‘ What’s become of him? ’’ I hear them 
saying: ‘‘ Why does he never come near us? ” 
If I could actually hear them saying this and 
could then quietly creep away, all would be well. 
But I only hear it in imagination, and then only 
for a few days. Very soon I begin to have a dis- 
turbing feeling that I am not being missed, that 
my acquaintances are all so busy enjoying them- 
selves—mere foolish gadding about, of course, a 
shocking waste of time—that they have nearly 
forgotten my existence. However, having dis- 


covered a better way of life, that is nothing to 
me, and I spend a day or two pointing out to 
myself what a better way of life it is. And then, 
for some sickening reason, nothing happens at 
all. Nobody comes to see me. Nobody invites 
me anywhere. It does not matter, of course, 
because—as I tell myself time after time—I am 
only too jolly glad to be out of it all. But then 
I begin to feel really out of it all, and this is quite 
a different feeling, much less pleasant. Apparently 
nobody cares a rap about me. Apparently it does 
not matter how decent you are to people, how 
much they may pretend to like you, they forget 
all about you in a week or two. Then I am 
visited by a shining and tantalizing vision of 
‘ L’Allégro ’; I see and hear from afar the smiling 
faces and the friendly hum of voices; and all 
resistance vanishes. How sick I am of lumping 
about alone! What a lout I am becoming! And 
then at last—happy moment !—the invitations 
arrive again and the little book pops in and out 
of my pocket, and all is well. So begins the 
round again, and all is not well. What can we 
do, my diary and 1? There is, I shall be told, 
some happy mean, some nice adjustment of 
solitude and company, that will release us at last 
from this circle of sad enchantment. I have no 
doubt there is but I have not found it, and mean- 
while the little books come and go with hastening 
speed, like the leaves and the flowers, the summers 
that were once an age and are now only a hurried 
magic of blue and green and gold. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


S| The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expressien. 

‘| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us bv the first post on Wednesday. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


SIR,—J. M. L.’s reasoning in favour of Capital 
Punishment seems a little faulty. If imprisonment 
for life took its place, would not the Criminal Court 
of Appeal be just as busy as now? 

Fortunately our modern industrial civilization does 
not breed ghazis or encourage the use of bhang, other- 
wise the community would quickly discover how flimsy 
a protection is capital punishment without publicity. 

It has been so fined down now that when the 
popular Press prints an account of the last moments 
of a malefactor, it is mainly concerned to show that 
modern methods have been so improved that to ex- 
tract a human life on the scaffold is a quicker and 
more painless operation than the extraction of a tooth 
in a dentist’s chair. 

I am, etc., 
K. N. M. 


SIR,—J.. M. L.’s letter in your last issue con- 
tains three dogmatic assertions which are frequently 
made in defence of the death penalty, viz.: (1) that 
it is a great preventive of murder; (2) the murderer’s 
fear of death shows its deterrent value, and (3) that 
the abolitionist shows more sympathy with the mur- 
derer than his victim. None of them is true. 

(1) What justification has your correspondent for 
saying that capital punishment is a great preventive 
of murder? One hundred and fifty murders are com- 
mitted annually in England, and the death penalty 
has not prevented them. Many abolitionist States 
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have less murders in proportion to population than 
this country. The capital penalty has been abolished 
in very many countries, including Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium, and the fact that 
in no single instance has a permanent increase in 
homicidal crime resulted, proves that it is not a neces- 
sary deterrent. 

(2) A convicted murderer awaiting execution no 
doubt does fear death; who would not? But weeks 
and months before, filled with violent passion or con- 
vinced he will escape detection, how much does it 
enter his thoughts? ‘‘ No passion in the heart of 
man,” says Bacon, ‘‘ is so weak but that it mates 
and masters the fear of death.” 

(3) The abolitionist holds no brief for the murderer, 
but frankly regards him, in Dymond’s phrase, as ‘‘ a 
depraved and deep violator of the law of God.” The 
abolitionist differs from his opponents in that he abhors 
the murderer’s crime so much that he revolts from 
imitating it in the name of justice. 

I am, etc., 
E. Roy CALVERT, 
Secretary. 
National Council for the Abolition of the 
Death Penalty, 
23 Charing Cross, 
Whitehall, S.W.1 


D.O.R.A. AND EARLY CLOSING 


SIR,—In your issue of December 18 you state that 
there is a suggestion ‘‘ that instead of passing new 
laws, and creating new crimes, Parliament should 
confine its attention for the moment to the repeal of 
old laws that nobody wants, etc.,” which is not, I 
agree with you, one that will be universally com- 
mended. D.O.R.A. regulations became an Act of 
Parliament after being fully discussed in the House 
of Commons three times and in the House of Lords 
three times before receiving the Royal Assent. Surely 
all members of Parliament were not fools who passed 
this Act, which has benefited over a million shop- 
workers by giving them necessary rest and recreation. 
The sympathy of the Press generally seems to be with 
the people failing to use the brains the Almighty has 
given them to make their purchases before 8 o’clock, 
instead of with the young people who, by the thought- 
lessness and selfishness of these customers, would have 
to remain in shops until 10 o’clock at night. 

Can you, Mr. Editor, inform your readers why it 
is harder for anyone to think of buying cigarettes and 
tobacco before 8 o’clock or their chocolates before 
g.30 (not 8 o'clock, as erroneously stated) than it is 
for them to go to their bank before 3.30, or to the 
Post Office before 7 p.m.? Surely the Press cannot 
do better than try to educate the public to the fact 
that life’s ideal is not merely one of selfishness, but 
one to make life as pleasant as possible by thought- 
fulness for others. 

I am, etc., 
A. LARKING 

Early Closing Association, Secretary. 
34 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


THE POPULAR PRESS 


SIR,—The articles in your paper anent the 
decline of the Press are a credit to your 
editorship. We could do with a great deal 
more outspoken criticism of this kind and a wholesale 
expurgation of Sunday periodicals. The vapourings 
and blatherings of doctors and quacks, kinema stars 
and matinée idols make any intelligent individual 
deplore the sheer waste of coin on a daily paper. 
Advice on everything by everybody (or anybody)—and 
that of a very mediocre quality—inclines one to 
wonder why those who ought to know better fill their 
columns with such garbage. My query is, do editors 
edit? Many a breach is widened that might be closed 
by some injudicious advice issued by a co-called 


authority (?) on matrimonial affairs and many a latent 
disease brought to the surface (that would die a 
natural death) by a long tirade by Sir Thingumbob 
Whatnot on symptoms and details. 

The Press is no longer the agent for spreading 
news that furthers the world’s progress. It is merely 
a tool for pseudo authors and limelight seekers, and 
makes the average person tired, and the under 
average less capable. The old excuse that is heard 
now is, ‘* We give the public what they want.’’ Then, 
one inclines to say, an editor’s duty is similar to that 
of a parent, ‘‘ to give as far as is good for the reci- 
pient, what is desired, while functioning as a news 
distributor mainly.’’ 

The ‘*‘ Sunday’’ Press is a curse and a blot on our 
country, and most assuredly the time will come when 
the thinking individual of letters will see in the pre- 
sent depravity and decline of the newspaper 
world the effect of lowering the standard of 
Christianity by Sabbath trading. Commercialism 
wrongly wielded spoils all ideals, more is the pity. 

I am, etc., 
G. FRANCE 

Hillfields Cottage, Kempley, Dymock, Glos 


CRUELTY IN SPORT 


SIR,—My Council have instructed me to write to you, 
and to all Masters of Hounds and Hunt Secretaries, 
about the digging out of foxes and dislodging hunted 
foxes from places of refuge when a bolt cannot be 
quickly effected. 

When a hunted fox goes to ground or takes refuge 
in a tree or building, and after considerable delay, is 
virtuaily given to the hounds, he undergoes a terrify- 
ing and distressing experience, which is often attended 
with incidents which most hunting people deplore. My 
Council would particularly draw attention to these 
features in the hope that they may be avoided as much 
as possible. Various other methods have been adopted 
for reducing the numbers of foxes in countries where 
there are too many. 

In bringing this matter before you my Council are 
aware that consideration for animals is as deeply 
rooted among people who hunt as with any others. 
They suggest, therefore, that whatever can be done 
towards eliminating these undesirable features would 
be welcomed by the fields. As a matter of fact 
prominent hunting people have anticipated my Society 
in dealing with this subject. It is well known that 
the seventh Duke of Beaufort was opposed to digging 
and in his book on Hunting (1891) made a plea from the 
point of view of the fox, while some present-day 
Masters of Hounds do not sanction digging. 

I am, etc., 
E. G. FarRHOLME, 
Chief Secretary 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 
105 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


STARLINGS 


SIR,—When Macaulay’s New Zealander sits on 
the broken arches of London Bridge, he is not going 
to gaze on the abomination of desolation, not if it be 
summer. (And he would not be such a fool as to 
come here in winter.) What his eyes will behold 
will be a forest of waving verdure and great masses 
of green creepers, ripening into crimson. 

The birds of the air know this. They regard our 
city more and more as part of the country. Bird life 
steadily increases, and in the case of starlings in a 
most remarkable manner. It began during the war, 
when Flanders had ceased to be a healthy place for 
a sleepy starnel. This flighting was first noticed in 
the Temple Gardens. In the early winter of 1919 
a gardener told me how in the previous few years 
it had increased largely. He mentioned that he picked 
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up almost every morning half a dozen dead birds, 
and he expressed the opinion their necks were broken 
either in collision or in nose-diving in. It has gone 
on increasing ever since. There is not a big building 
in Central London that has not its quota to-night. 

Here I watch them flighting in from quite early in 
the afternoon in flocks of from ten to fifty. There 
must be millions of them, and every winter they 
multiply. 

Where do they all feed on these short winter days? 
And where do they rest? I doubt if there are many 
more breeding couples in London in the Spring of 
the year than before the war. It is an interesting 
conundrum. Nature, I expect, will one winter cause 
a terrible check with six or eight weeks of black 
frost. 

I am, etc., 
OBSERVATOR ” 

Highgate 


THE BOTTLE HABIT 


SIR,—Is Saul among the prophets—a Doctor 
denouncing medicine! May his voice carry far. I 
speak feelingly, and I know I shall have the sym- 
pathy of the writer of last week’s article on this sub- 
ject, when I declare myself to be one of those wretched 
tormented beings, an asthmatic. 

The amount of ‘* Zig-zog’’ and ‘‘ Bim’’ I have 
had poured down my throat before I had strength of 
mind to use the sink instead, with as good or better 
results, makes me shudder to think of. 

But this I have still to suffer. How can I be really 
ill if there is never a bottle of medicine on the mantel- 
piece? A malady that ignores medicine and trusts to 
diet and common sense for a remedy can hardly be 
an honest illness but a convenient habit. 

I am, etc., 
A WuHeEEzy OnE 
Stroud, Glos 


MUNICIPAL LETHAL CHAMBERS 


SIR,—Mr. Priestley, I perceive, is of the opinion 
that by 1959 public lethal chambers will be in use. 
Five years ago a doctor, a general practitioner, who 
had served throughout the war in France, assured me 
that before the end of the century the municipal lethal 
chamber will be as much part of a properly equipped 
municipal organization as the incinerator or dust-cart 
is to-day. 

It seems logical. On one side we have medical 
science prolonging life, on the other side, the 
politician reducing the pensionable age and extending 


‘the dole. There will come a time when the two will not 
balance, and the unprofitable must be blue-pencilled. . 


The municipal lethal chamber will be regarded as 
an honourable way for departing hence. It will be 
barred to the love-sick maiden, who will continue to 
play Ophelia below the slanting willow, and to the 
man in his prime who is, as the saying goes, financi- 
ally embarrassed. He will still have to be content 
with his gas oven. But all men who have rendered 
honourable service to the State, either publicly or 
privately, will be granted a permit to use the chamber 
after a certain age. 

The chamber will be a commodious hall with air- 
tight cubicles leading out of it. In each a comfort- 
able easy chair and possibly a couch. Near at hand 
a button to release the invisible odourless vapour. 
Each cubicle will have its gramophone and loud 
speaker, so that a person may depart to slow-music 
or time his departure for the hour when his favourite 
Liberal leader is perorating on sunrises and sunsets 
on Welsh hills. 

I am, etc., 
LooxinG Forwarp ”’ 


Grosvenor Street, W. 


THE DOG NUISANCE 


SIR,—Since the introduction of Prohibition into the 
United States of America, we have heard of no sug- 
gestion of class legislation as monstrous as the pro- 
posal of Mr. J. Money Kyrle Lupton, in your last 
issue. 

Fortunately civilized countries still believe that the 
poor are as fully entitled as the rich to their dog and 
their drink. 

We must, however, bow to Mr. Lupton’s logic. He 
clearly believes that the noises made by ‘‘ curs and 
mongrels ’’ compare unfavourably with the more 
dulcet sounds emitted by thoroughbred animals. 

I am, etc., 
ELIzABETH BineEsco 

44 Bedford Square, W.C.1 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—Can any of your readers inform me in which 
poem the following lines occur : 
Worthy books 
Are not companions—they are solitudes : 
We lose ourselves in them and all our cares. 
A. TURNER 


SIR,—The Wordsworth Society, meeting for the 
first time in 1880, resolved ‘‘ to prepare a Record of 
Opinions, with reference to Wordsworth, from 1793 
to the present time.”’ 

I wonder if any of your readers could tell me if this 
work was ever done, or let me know the history of 
the Society after 1886? 

L. S. Harris 


SIR,—I should be glad if you could inform me 
whether London possesses any of the works of James 
Gibb, the architect, in addition to the two churches 
of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

BERTRAM JONES 


APT ALLITERATION 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. T. F. Oakeshott, 
will find the following lines in Charles Churchill’s 
poem, ‘ The Prophecy of Famine’ (v. 84) : 

Who often, but without success, have prayed 
For apt alliteration’s artful aid. 
Outver E. Bopincton 


(Replies to this query were also received from J. T. S. King, 
George R. Woodward, A. J. Maas and Brian Phillips.) 


DAVID AND SOLOMON 


SIR,—The following is my version of the David 
and Solomon verse, which I have only heard but never 
found in print. I add another verse and have been 
told that the whole Biblical history is extant: 


King David and King Solomon 
Led somewhat rapid lives, 
And chiefly took their pleasures with other people’s wives ; 
But when old age came creeping on, 
They both were seized with qualms. 
Solomon wrote the Proverbs, while David sang the Psalms. 


Esau was a cow boy 

In the wild and woolly West, 
His father left him half a farm, 
And brother Jake the rest. 

But when he saw the title deeds 
Were very far from clear 

He sold the whole caboodle 

For a sandwich and a beer. 


The following stanza has also been sent to me: 


Jonah was a prophet 

Who wished to take a sail 

So he took a third-class passage 
In a transatlantic whale. 

But when he found the atmosphere 
Grew heavy and opprest, 

Jonah pressed a button— 

The whale did che rest. 


J. Parson 
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THE THEATRE 
“MACBETH ’—WITH CARE 


By Ivor BRown 


Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. The Prince’s Theatre. 


HE new ‘ Macbeth’ is laborious, handsome, 

diligently framed and rather unexciting. Almost 

immediately one gets the sense of attending 
piously at a masterpiece and loses the sense of enjoy- 
ing spontaneously a melodrama. Mr. Ricketts is too 
much with us. His notions are rich and ingenious but 
the price of the splendour is high. When I saw the 
piece the many intervals were commendably brief, far 
briefer, I gather, than on the first night. None the 
less they were intervals and the curtain came popping 
down again and again like a guillotine upon the sweep 
and rhythm of the play. Few tragic vessels have 
been more obviously designed for speed than is ‘ Mac- 
beth ’; check it and you foil its purposes. The play 
moves at a gallop and damned be he that cries, ‘‘ Mark 
time, mark time.’’ 

A critic who considers the theatre apart from its 
practical politics does the players injustice. I am well 
aware that he who would produce ‘ Macbeth’ at 
Christmas must hang out his banners on the outward 
walls, inward walls, and on every ledge that gives a 
niche for colour. The drums must beat and standards 
stream across the sky and stage. The public, rightly 
or wrongly, is not going to spend its half-guineas on 
four black curtains and a passion. It is no use attract- 
ing a few Shakespearean specialists or deflecting a 
handful of the ‘* Old Vic.’’ loyalists from across the 
bridge. In any case the lovers of the smart stuff will 
not be there. If it is not to be ruin the producer must 
cry, *‘ Book, book, ye lower middle-classes.’’ ‘ Mac- 
beth’ ought to run on until the Ides of March by 
strength of poetry alone. But I am not so innocent 
as to suppose that it would. The lessons of use and 
precedent are all too plain. ‘ Henry VIII’ is more 
profitable on the London stage than ‘ Hamlet’ for 
the simple reason that it is more of a pageant than a 
play. The critic who stands above the battle and tells 
Mr. Casson to send Mr. Ricketts packing is merely 
unrealistic. But I do suggest that the curtain falls 
far too often. Certainly a ‘ Macbeth’ which is to 
pay its way in a great West End theatre must come 
in the trappings and the suits of splendour. Regret 
it you may, admit it you must. But Mr. Casson 
could surely have been fair to Mr. Ricketts without 
so much working of the curtain. The ‘“ black-out ”’ 
is far less destructive of continuity than is the curtain- 
fall and I am surprised that he has not used it more. 

Going thus unchecked for pageantry Mr. Ricketts 
has taken his chances. ‘ Macbeth’ is not a realistic 
play and it would be ridiculous to suggest that a 
designer should limit himself to the wardrobe of 
eleventh-century Scotland. The courtyard is fairly 
naturalistic and shows a primitive stronghold with 
nothing of the ‘‘ Scottish baronial ’’ about it. Within, 
however, the centuries kiss and commingle. Byzan- 
tium has found its way to Inverness on the one hand, 
while on the other the ladies’ robes snatch at the last 
and richest enchantments of the Middle Ages. The 
men, using what an American might call a ‘‘ near 
kilt ’? and rough-checked plaid, are rightly pre-Tartan. 
It seemed unlikely that a castle so unassuming with- 
out should have been so urbanely sumptuous within. 

I wish I could say the same for the flourishes and 
alarums. But frankly the kerns and gallow-glasses, 
the clansmen and the courtiers, seemed wanting both 
in dash and discipline. Sometimes they fidgeted about 
to the immense disadvantage of the central characters 
and distracted one’s attention from majestic utter- 
ance; at other times they showed a sorry lack of 


stomach for the fight. The battle-scene, in which a 
number of young men prodded one another lackadaisic- 
ally behind a sheet of gauze, was merely ridiculous ; 
any fit-up company could have got nearer to war- 
conditions. In one of the final scenes Caithness, 
propped up above his men on a perilous rock, looked 
like nothing so much as an orator on a portable 
platform at the Marble Arch. The witches were good, 
but their Russified dance at the close of the cauldron 
scene seemed strange stuff for Forres and went on 
too long. 

‘ Macbeth ’ is a tremendously heavy part. It lays 
the heaviest exaction upon body and spirit. Last week 
Mr. Henry Ainley played it ten times in six days and 
I saw him on the evening of a matinee-day. I could 
only suppose that he was tired out. After the ban- 
quet-scene he appeared to lose all interest in the pro- 
ceedings. He made almost nothing of Act V, Scene V, 
where Macbeth has caught the courage of despair and 
should be madly mettlesome. He damned the cream- 
faced loon with as much vigour as if he were saying, 
‘* Go away, my dear fellow,’’ and made his announce- 
ment about dying in harness as if he were going out 
for a mild half-hour on the tennis-court. The last 
fight with Macbeth could have vexed no fanatic of 
pacifism and non-resistance. The only deduction was 
extreme fatigue, but a critic must judge by results 
and on that occasion the drama sank away into 
nothingness. It may have been entirely different on 
other occasions, since, earlier in the evening, Mr. 
Ainley had done many things finely. He was par- 
ticularly good after the murder and at the banquet 
and, though the player’s visage lacked variety of ex- 
pression, it was an admirable mask which he had com- 
posed. Here, at any rate, was a Macbeth who was 
a Scottish soldier as well as a scheming savage. In 
nervous intensity Mr. Ainley lacked nothing during 
the early scenes. 

Miss Thorndike’s performance was in strong con- 
trast. While Mr. Ainley could have been accused of 
gabbling and of pointing his lines insufficiently, she 
was deliberate to the verge of being dilatory. Miss 
Thorndike thinks out a part to the last syllable and 
she treated the text with a becoming reverence; she 
pointed every phrase and made her interpretations 
crystal-clear. Her Lady Macbeth is a Scottish philo- 
sopher, born out of time and turning logic to pre- 
posterous conclusions. Clear-headed she hammers out 
the issue and moulds her steely judgment in the very 
metal-work of speech. Capability could have done no 
more. Something personal added, that elusive some- 
thing which comes into the theatre so rarely and with- 
out thought taken, would have given it a crowning 
menace and magnificence. As far as brain-work could 
achieve cold, sinister intention it did so. There are 
many reasons for not missing this ‘ Macbeth’ and 
Miss Thorndike is the first of them. 

Mr. Casson evidently thinks that Banquo was a 
sly customer with an eye to main and future chances 
and plays him as such. It is a legitimate interpreta- 
tion and cleverly carried out. The presentation of the 
ghost as a mortifying corpse rather than as an in- 
offensive and misty wraith is effective on the right 
Elizabethan lines. It suits a stage whose chief tit-bit 
was a severed head, rightly introduced in this produc- 
tion. Mr. Basil Gill’s Macduff is without fault as is 
Miss Beatrice Wilson’s performance of her ladyship. 
Miss Peggy Webster plays the gentlewoman well. To 
split this ‘ Macbeth’ into its component parts is to 
find little for complaint, particularly if one assumes 
that Mr. Ainley can normally run the course. Yet, 
somehow, it did not greatly stir. To one spectator 
at least it seemed that a Pyrrhic victory had been 
won for conscientious preparation. Great care had 
gone to it and the critic is a fool who does not salute 
diligence. But something theatrically vital had 
slipped through the industrious hands; something had 
been smothered in a curtain. 
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ART 
THE FLEMISH EXHIBITION 
A FIRST GLANCE 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


a day at Burlington House before writing this 

brief preliminary notice of one of the greatest 
exhibitions ever organized. It leaves the mind con- 
fused and overburdened, and I must be content with a 
summary of what the showman would call the ‘‘ chief 
attractions.”’ 

Gallery I contains the major Primitives. The 
earliest pictures, which are anonymous, include the 
exquisite Calvary from St. Sauveur at Bruges. Sir 
Herbert Cook’s Hubert van Eyck ‘ The Three Marys 
at the Sepulchre’ is of particular interest because of 
the rarity of his work, though in quality it has, per- 
haps, been overrated. The group of Jan van Eycks is 
tremendously impressive. Five works by Petrus 
Christus demand careful attention. They display a 
strong individuality of colour. There is a large 
number of Van der Weydens. This great artist is 
very poorly represented in our national collections and 
for his sake alone this exhibition would be extremely 
important. Memlincs abound. The works of Bouts 
and Van der Goes are less in number but very high in 
quality. 

Gallery II is occupied by minor works, for the most 
part, but the somewhat crude Master of the St. Lucy 
Legend shows interesting tendencies towards land- 
scape and realism. Van der Goes’s ‘ Adam and Eve’ 
is one of the greatest pictures in the show, sublime in 
its subordination of meticulous detail to a broad con- 
ception. Gerard David is very fully shown. Apart 
from the Van der Goes, the most interesting things in 
this gallery are the Boschs and Patinirs. Bosch is 
not in the National at all, and our Patinir is not first- 
class. 

Gallery III jumps to the seventeenth century. The 
Van Dycks are extremely fine examples, particularly 
the ‘ Abbé Scaglia,’ the ‘ Count John of Nassau- 
Siegen,’ and the ‘ Antoine Triest,’ but even so they 
look shallow and slick beside Rubens’s magnificent 
‘ Yrsselius ’’ and ‘ Isabella Brant.’ Here the master 
beats the pupil on his own ground. His ‘ Gerbier 
Family’ is not altogether satisfactory but his 
‘“Marqués de Legafies’ is another masterpiece of 
There is an astonishing cleverness in 
Sustermans’s portrait, while Nicholas Neuchatel’s man 
is a delicious work of real artistic power. 

Gallery IV is an excellent display of the second-rate 
period of Mabuse, Mabuse himself being very com- 
pletely represented. The Quentin Metsys are of vary- 
ing quality. I liked best ‘ The Magdalen.’ 

Gallery V shines through its Breughels, which 
indeed are among the richest gems of the whole 
exhibition, ‘ The Bird Trap ’ is one of the most purely 
lovely things I have ever seen, though possibly 
‘Robbing the Bird’s Nest’ carries more weight. 
Antonio Moro shows well in this gallery. 

By the time that I reached Gallery VI the light was 
failing and so was I. The Rubens sketches were 
joyous and tempting beauties, but his ‘ Landscape 
with Watering Place’ seemed to me such an over- 
whelming masterpiece that I could not tackle it at the 
end of such a day. The portrait of ‘ Michele 


if T has not been possible for me to spend more than 


Ophovius ’ and the ex-voto picture from Tours are 
not, in my opinion, by Rubens. 

Gallery VII is principally distinguished by the 
Brouwers and Teniers, and further Rubens. Galleries 
VIII and IX contain nineteenth century work. A 


rapid glance suggested that Stevens is alone of great 
importance. In the Lecture Room are statues and 
tapestries, including the famous set lent by the 
Austrian Government. The Octagon Room contains 
further tapestries and Van der Goes. The drawings, 
miniatures and engravings I had no time to visit. 
There are altogether 764 exhibits. 


MUSIC 


MOZART’S REQUIEM MASS 


HERE is no more romantic legend in musical 

history than that which is connected with 

Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’ Mass. It has all the 
materials for imaginative embroidery—a dying com- 
poser, a mysterious visitant, an uncompleted work. 
There is, too, for those who like scandal, the double 
deception practised by Constanze Mozart, who passed 
off the Mass on Count Walsegg as entirely her hus- 
band’s work, and by Count Walsegg upon the world 
—that is to say, his little court—which he hoped would 
believe him to be the author of this masterpiece. No 
wonder that legends grew about the already fantastic 
facts as fast as barnacles upon a moored hulk! It 
took an inquest by experts to sift the true from the 
false and to find some common measure in the various 
and conflicting statements made from time to time 
by Mozart’s widow and by Siissmayer, the pupil who 
completed the score in a handwriting almost indis- 
tinguishable from his master’s. The experts pro- 
nounced for the authenticity of the greater part of 
the Mass, wherein they had the support of Beethoven, 
whose sole comment upon the essay of its chief 
detractor was to scribble upon it the words: ‘‘ Oh! 
you arch ass! ”’ 

Even now there are some who do not accept this 
decision. There appears in the current number of 
Music and Letters an article called ‘ An Astounding 
Forgery,’ which seeks to prove that Mozart’s share 
in the composition of the ‘ Requiem ’ was a negligible 
one, though the author somewhat inconsistently admits 
that Siissmayer was incapable of writing the music 
which is consequently attributed to him. To the 
article is appended, by a wise piece of editing, a cor- 
rective note by Mr. C. B. Oldman, who puts the 
accepted view with precision and authority, and also 
rectifies some of the mis-statements in the body of the 
essay. Briefly the facts are that Mozart wrote the 
whole of the Requiem and Kyrie, and the voice-parts 
of all but four of the other numbers together with 
the figured bass and sufficient indications of the in- 
strumentation for a capable musician, who had been 
through the music with him many times, to complete 
them in accordance with his wishes. Of the four 
remaining numbers, the beginning of one is by Mozart, 
while the final section of the work has been set to 
the music of the Requiem and Kyrie. This leaves to 
Siissmayer’s credit only two whole numbers and part 
of two others. Of these the Agnus Dei alone is on a 
level with the rest of the work and we may not un- 
reasonably suppose that the pupil had some sketch for 
this movement, which has not come down to us. At 
least it is certain that there is nothing in Siissmayer’s 
acknowledged works which warrants the supposition 
that he was capable of writing this Agnus. Even 
Gottfried Weber, Beethoven’s ‘‘ arch ass,’’ who first 
disputed the authenticity of the work, confessed that 
in the parts, which are with reason attributed to 
Siissmayer, ‘‘ there were flowers which never grew 
in Sissmayer’s garden.’’ Personally I am inclined to 
think that Mozart may have written the first strain 
of the Agnus, as he did of the Lacrimosa. It is alto- 
gether so typically Mozartian in feeling and in the 
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figure of the violin accompaniment that it is almost 
impossible to believe it is a brilliant imitation. Siiss- 
mayer may, on the other hand, be responsible for the 
weaker and decidedly sentimental setting of the words 
‘* dona eis requiem.’’ This is, of course, mere con- 
jecture, for Sissmayer may, like other third-rate com- 
posers, have risen for once above his level, or Mozart, 
as he sometimes did, may have fallen below his best. 

However that may be, the finest part of the 
* Requiem ’ is unquestionably the setting of the verses 
of the Dies Irae. The tremendous majesty of these 
central movements shakes us to the very foundation 
of our being with their passionate emotionalism. They 
are framed within movements of a comparatively con- 
ventional style, which rightly suggest the aloofness 
of a ceremonial rite. The opening Requiem is, in- 
deed, of surpassing beauty in its mournful supplica- 
tion for peace, against which thé syncopated figures 
on the violins suggest the underlying disquiet of the 
spirit. But the Kyrie is a more or less conventional 
double fugue, none the less masterly as music for 
that, written in accordance with the accepted usages. 
Yet, while the debt to Handel is as clear as in the 
fugal writing of the unfinished C minor Mass of nine 
years earlier, the first subject seems to look forward 
into the next century to the first movement of 
Beethoven’s last pianoforte sonata. Nevertheless it is 
the central movements of the ‘ Requiem,’ which make 
it a great and imaginative masterpiece, though at 
times almost unbearably painful. 

It is not surprising that Mozart, composing a work 
about death for a mysterious and unknown patron at 
a time when he felt that his own end was near, should 
have given way to morbid ideas. The contrast be- 
tween the almost hysterical mood of the ‘ Requiem ’ 
and the serene nobility of ‘ The Magic Flute’ is as 
remarkable as are their resemblances. Both works 
treat of the supreme ordeal which mankind has to 
face, the one with the calm and intellectual philo- 
sophy of the Mason, the other with the more 
emotional faith of the Catholic. Their common factors 
are in the general style of the music as well as in the 
predominance in the orchestration of the basset-horns 
(alto clarinets) and the trombones, although the in- 
strumentation of the opera is generally far more 
elaborate than that of the Mass. 

Mozart had written no religious music of import- 
ance since the Mass in C minor already mentioned, 
and there are few affinities to be found between the 
later and the earlier work, apart from the common 
debt to the masters of Northern Germany. Indeed’ 
there is nothing with which it can be compared except 
his last opera, which embodied his most profound 
thoughts on human life. The ‘ Requiem’ shows a 
falling-off from the untroubled confidence of ‘ The 
Magic Flute,’ which is not unnatural in a man wasted 
with disease and face to face with the inevitable foe, 
whom in better days he had been able to regard with 
an unflinching eye. ‘ The Magic Flute ’ is inspired by 
those thoughts which he communicated to his dying 
father in a letter where he says: ‘‘ Since death (take 
my words literally) is the true end and object of our 
life, I have in the past two years made myself so 
well acquainted with this true and best friend of man- 
kind, that the idea of it not only has no more terror 
for me, but much that is tranquillizing and comfort- 
ing.’’ The words of the Dies Irae insist upon the 
very terrors of death which this noble profession of 
faith denies. The sick man fell under their spell and 
his music is filled with the agony of death as no other 
work has been, with the possible exception of ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius.’ Moving and wonderful though 
his ‘ Requiem ’ is, and the more moving on account 
of the strange circumstances in which it is composed, 
it is to ‘ The Magic Flute’ that we should look for 
the true expression of Mozart’s philosophy of life and 
death. 

H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—45 
Set By Martin ARMSTRONG 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an eight-line lyric 
in which Paris, addressing the three goddesses, justifies 
as tactfully as possible his award of the golden apple. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize -f Half a Guinea for a rendering in the 
prose of Gibvon, in not more than 200 words, of the 
following incident: 

Doctor Foster 

Went to Glo’ster 

In a shower of rain: 

He stepped in a puddle 

Right up to his middle 

And never went there again. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 45a, 
or LITERARY 45s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competiters must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. ; 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, January 17, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaturDay Review immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS, 43 
Set By J. B. Morton 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best original 
Christmas Carol, in not more than twenty lines, 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a set of six 
imaginary pronouncements on marriage by County 
Court Judges, of the kind usually reported in the 
Press. Pronouncements must be characteristically sen- 
tentious—e.g., ‘‘ Marriage is, after all, but give and 
take.” 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
J. B. Morton, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. J. B. MORTON 


434. I had not read many of the Christmas carols 
before I realized that I must at once make a distinc- 
tion, ruling out all those that were not songs, but 
merely magazine poems. For the characteristic of 
most of the entries was a kind of facile neatness, far 
removed from song, and from the air in which a carol 
breathes happily. The whole point of a carol is that 
it is something to be sung, that it is unsophisticated, 
and that it remembers the story of all carols. 

Mr. Gordon Daviot wrote well, but he forgot that 
a carol is a thing to be sung. His first line: 

Because an inn was too bewrought 


is an example of what I mean. 
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Many of the entries were efficient verse, with the 
feeling of Christmas in them, but they were either 
impossible to sing, or too conventional to be con- 
sidered. After long thought I have decided that the 
first prize should go to Midory, whose simple song 
could be set to music by anybody, and the second to 
Ojosan. 

Daedalus was too conventional, and Penelope, whom 
also I select for honourable mention, marred her song 
by one or two unfortunate phrases, and by a pseudo- 
literary stiffness. Here, for instance, is her last verse, 
and her worst: 

Soul’s quiet keep 

For starry horns have blown 
Comfort, and death shall not 
Your King dethrone. 

Roy Russmar wrote ‘‘ Beneath yon radiant orbs, 
whose silent courses roll,” which I shall never attempt 
to sing, and there was a good deal of the usual ‘‘ the 
landlord had no room ”’ sort of verse, including one 
about the ostler at Bethlehem. 

Here are the two winning carols: 


THE WINNING CAROL 


God keep ye, cows and horses all, 

In field and wold, in byre and stall, 
Because ye stood so close and warm 
To keep the Holy Babe from harm. 


God guard ye, ewes, that will receive 
Your new-born lambs this Christmas Eve, 
For that your shepherds one had fled 

To kneel beside the Christ Child’s bed. 


God bless and rest ye, asses grey, 
Who draw sore loads on Christmas Day, 
On whom the Lord that once ye bore 
Has set his sign for evermore. 
Mipory 


SECOND PRIZE 


Light ye, light ye, Christmas candles, 
Light a road from Heaven above, 

Light a way for Christ, the Saviour, 
Who is born the King of Love. 


Mary Mother seeks for shelter, 
All the fields are white with rime, 
All the doors are shut against her 
In the darksome winter time. 


Seven stars above the stable, 
Seven angels at the door; 

Give her place, ye wondering cattle, 
She can go no more, no more. 


Seven glories round the manger 
Where the Heavenly Babe is lain ; 

Seven swords to pierce His Mother 
When the King of Love is slain. 


Light ye, light ye, Christmas candles, 
Light a road from Heaven above ; 
Light a way for Christ, the Saviour, 
Who is born the King of Love. 
OJOSAN 


438. A large number of the entries for this Com- 
petition missed the mark completely. Many people 
sent in lists of pronouncements that savoured too 
much of the music-hall. County Court judges are 
usually silly, but they are not as funny as Mr. Harry 
Weldon. They have an almost inexhaustible store of 
ridiculous platitudes, and the imitator must employ a 
kind of subtlety. 

I like very much P. R. Laird’s ‘‘ The altar, after 
all, has sacred associations,’’ and ‘‘ No doubt it is 
because love laughs at locks that the modern young 
woman prefers to be shingled.’’ I like also J. Nevin’s 
“‘ Debts are the nails in the coffin of connubial bliss.’’ 

A number of good puns were sent in, and the 
trouble is that they were too good. 

The best six pronouncements, of which No. 5 is 
the weak one, was sent in by D. K. Elles, who gets 


the first prize. His No. 1 is delicious. The second 
prize goes to James Hall, whose address should be 
sent to the Editor. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


1. Marriage is always a lottery, at best a pre- 
carious one. 

2. There is a deplorable tendency nowadays for 
people to rush into matrimony to please themselves. 

3. A good husband knows how to guide as well as 
guard. 

4. Many of the ills commonly attributed to mar- 
riage are really due to faults on both sides. 

5. Any marriage can be made beautiful by hope. 

6. Marriage is an action of life that may not be 
ignored. 

D. K. ELies 


SECOND PRIZE 

To utter maxims about marriage is useless; it is a matter of 
living together. 

Where a husband is master, and his wife obedient, there will 
be few quarrels. 

A marriage cannot be called successful if husband and wife are 
living apart. 

A husband’s cruelty has spoiled many an otherwise happy 
marriage. 

People who cannot marry without quarrelling should remain 
single. 

Annulment is not exactly the road to happiness. 

James 


COMPETITION 41a 
Set By ELizaBetH BrsBesco 


The ordeal by ballot between E. L. O., Diana and 
Alpha, for second and third places in this competi- 
tion, resulted as follows: 


2nd Prize: E. L. O. 
Extra Prize: Diana. 


Cheques for Half-a-Guinea have been sent to these 
Competitors. E. L. O. out-polled Diana by a majority 
of 2 to 1, but many voters placed Alpha, the unsuc- 
cessful candidate, above Diana, and quite a number 
placed him first. The Princess Bibesco, who was out 
of England and unable to judge the Competition, 
wishes it to be known that her vote was given for 
E. L.O 


AUTUMN FREEDOM 


By GERALD GOULD 


AM free. 

I have given my grief away. 
I am shed in the springs of the day, 
And dispersed in the foam of the sea. 
I have found out my kin; 
We have shared the bread and the wine; 
I have taken my brother’s sin, 
And my brother has taken mine. 
And O ye thin bright branches, mapped with dew, 
That the broad sun torments with watery fires, 
Now yellow autumn broods upon the shires, 
How my lost heart can now return to you! 
How I can taste the sharp clee~ upland smell, 
Peat-touched, half-smoky, me: ~ich of crops 
That took their turn before the a .ered hops, 
And in late summer to the threshing fell ! 
A small shy beast, half guessed at, half observed, 
From the dark sodden hedge peered out a space, 
His eyes like berries in his wise old face: 
Then, with a whisk and scutter, he had swerved 
Into his hiding ; but I wished him back. 
I thought he had been friendly—not as when 
All nature plotted with the world of men 
To hunt my heart—and God set on the pack. 
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BACK NUMBERS—V 


N 1892, as I have just been reminding myself, bent 
[ove the dusty files of the Sarurpay Review for 

that year, many people were asking each other 
whether the brilliantly successful prose story-teller, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘ could, would, or should be 
expected to attain an equal, or a larger, or a smaller 
amount of success as a poet.’’ The Saturday Reviewer 
of that date commented with some asperity on the 
‘* solemn trifling ’’ of the question. Well, to-day we 
do not ask each other what lies before Mr. Kipling. 
Much may yet come from him in verse and prose, and 
no reader of ‘ The Janeites ’ needs to be told that his 
hand is still extraordinarily powerful as well as ex- 
pert. But, in the main, his work is done, in the sense 
that he has given us the best of that which he had to 
give. Yet the question remains whether it is as poet 
or as “* prose writer ’’ that he is most to be admired. 


* 
* * 


I do not know that we are bound to answer that 
question. A man might continue to enjoy the best 
of both the story-teller and the poet without deciding 
which he preferred. But, if I am forced to make 
answer, my vote shall be for the teller of prose tales. 
Why? Because, as it seems to me, the defects of 
Mr. Kipling are of the sort more reprehensible in 
poetry than in prose. This master is at times too 
masterful. He would seize beauty by a combination 
of force and cunning, and it is only in a few of his 
gentler pieces that we have her a voluntary captive. 
Too often, though not quite always, he has forgotten 
that the action of beauty is ‘‘ no stronger than a 
flower.”’ 


* 
* * 


Then, having a journalistic mind as well as genius, 
and having been put to writing for immediate effect 
at a very early age, and soon afterwards having 
become the reporter to stay-at-home readers of alien 
and mysterious things, Mr. Kipling developed, and 
has never outgrown, a terrible knowingness. Now 
poetry is wise, often with that perilous wisdom which, 
the world cannot distinguish from folly, but it is never 
knowing. If it brings us: 


One thought, one grace, one wonder at the least 
Which into words no virtue can digest, 


it brings it to us simply, without parade or design to 
astonish us. The finest living artist in lyrical verse, 
and I speak, of course, of Mr. Robert Bridges, is here 
so scrupulous that many of his very finest and most 
original effects will escape notice on a first reading. 
It may safely be said that no effect in Mr. Kipling’s 
verse has ever escaped notice. 


* 
* * 


In saying these things, however, I am very far from 
contending that Mr. Kipling is not a remarkable poet. 
The kingdom of heaven, we are told, suffers violence; 
so to a certain extent does the kingdom of poetry. 
Mr. Kipling strides into it with a weapon and snare 
rather than as a wooer, but the weapons are extremely 
original and effective, the snares wonderfully ingen- 
ious, and the man using them is a great man, unsur- 
passed as an observer, immensely resourceful, end- 
lessly daring, greatly moved by curiosities and ardours. 
What I do suggest is that Mr. Kipling is wholly 
successful as a poet only when his substance suits 
his peculiar temper and method. You can take some 


things by stratagem and some things by storm, but 
not all, assuredly not some of the finest. 


* 
* * 


From the moment of his emergence, people have 
been calling Mr. Kipling virile. He is virile, however, 
in the sense of being limited as well as in that of being 
powerful. Not from him can one find evidence in sup- 
port of Swinburne’s assertion that ‘‘ all great poets 
are bi-sexual.’’ He has never been able to do any- 
thing much with a woman character. He has never 
understood that weakness may be victorious. He 
cross-examines nature, instead of waiting for her con- 
fidences. 


* 
* * 


My predecessor of 1892 shrewdly suggested that, 
with a few exceptions, Mr. Kipling’s best poems were 
those in which he wrote as a dramatic lyrist in dialect. 
I should not say quite that now. Mr. Kipling has 
written so much since the ‘ Barrack-room Ballads ’ 
of 1892; but the remark remains suggestive. Observe 
how it applies to his very latest and very welcome 
development as a poet, the writing of quasi-Horatian 
odes. The putting of himself in a position which, 
though not exactly defined, is roughly that of Horace, 
the adoption of what is really a kind of dialect helps 
him. But, in the last resort, I would choose of all his 
poems those in which he expresses the inverted home- 
sickness of the returned wanderer. 


* 
* * 


The wistfulness that then comes into his poetry at 
once purifies his style, subdues the brass in his 
orchestra, eliminates trickery. There, at least, he be- 
comes wholly a magician. For the rest, though with 
some doubts, I am disposed to prefer his prose tales 
to his verse. Not that he has not written splendid 
narrative in verse. The review which I cited, con- 
tained, amid some cool examination of the more ex- 
travagant claims made for Mr. Kipling, a passionate 
eulogy of the ‘ Ballad of East and West ’ as ‘‘ one of 
the greatest pieces of epic narrative to be found in 
our literature.’’ But, on the whole, Mr. Kipling’s 
faults matter less in prose than in verse. I suppose 
there are excesses and mere ingenuities in some of the 
best of his stories, but I find it hard to remember them, 
and assuredly they do not seriously spoil the effect in 
the reading. 


* 
* * 


A few days ago I took up, after perhaps twenty 
years, the ‘ Jungle Books,’ and it seemed to me that 
the Mowgli stories wear perfectly. But here I must 
express irritation at the ignorance of a score of popu- 
lar papers which have lately announced the discovery 
of a wolf-child in Bengal as the realization of Mr. 
Kipling’s fancy. Years ago, and before Mr. Kipling 
wrote of Mowgli, there was at Sikandra, near Agra, 
where I saw him, a “‘ boy,” really of man’s age but 
in most ways undeveloped, and I believe very nearly 
imbecile, who had been reared by wolves. The 
authenticity of his legend was beyond doubt: all the 
facts were known at first-hand to the missionaries who 
had charge of the boy. Stories of such cases must 
have reached Mr. Kipling many times in India, but 
his imaginings went far beyond the stories of wolf- 
children and the facts about Indian wolves, creatures 
about which it is impossible to work up any sentiment. 
If all other of his writings perished, and almost all 
will survive, the ‘ Jungle Books’ would suffice to 
keep him honoured as a great writer. 
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REVIEWS 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


A Year Amongst the Persians. By E. G. 
Browne. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


HEN we consider the notorious attraction exer- 

cised by travellers’ tales over the whole race of 
men from the earliest times, it seems strange that, 
during the last four centuries, centuries which have 
seen the real opening up of the hidden places of the 
earth, so few should have passed into the general body 
of literature. Some of us read Marco Polo and the 
reports of Hakluyt. A few still read Burton: rather 
more read Doughty, half attracted, half repelled, by 
his style. But most of us, eager to see the latest 
volumes on Thibet or on the Poles, let them fall, 
when once read, into complete oblivion. They hardly 
seem books to us: they are despatches containing 
information and, when the information has been 
digested, they are to be filed for reference when, if 
ever, they are needed. 

The reason for this is, of course, that something 
more than new and interesting material is needed if a 
book is to be made. The author must not only have 
character, he must somehow get that character into 
his pages. Most explorers use up all their character 
in exploring and can write nothing but a bare record 
when they return. Some (like Burton) make the 
reader feel what character they had as explorers but 
leave him unsatisfied with them as writers. A very 
few leave him feeling that they would have been 
interesting if they had gone no further than Clapham. 
This is what is needed to make a book, and of these 
the late Professor Browne was one. 

‘It is, generally speaking, a good sign when a travel- 
ler, having announced his subject, begins with every 
sign of inflamed passions to write about something 
else. I do not mean the modern writer of travel books 
in the manner of Samuel Butler, who, having taken 
his ticket for Tunis, is suddenly reminded of a con- 
versation he once had about Brahms with a man in 
Sheffield. That trick is not very old, but it is already 
overdone. I mean the writer who evidently takes 
things so much to heart that he must burst out about 
them, even at the expense of perfect symmetry. 

It is, then, encouraging to find Browne beginning 
his book with a lament over English indifference to 
Oriental languages and continuing with an attack on 
English methods of teaching the classics. Here he 
expresses himself with enough vigour to make the 
reader understand that this is no common report of 
travels : 

I left school at the age of fifteen and a half, with little 
knowledge and less love of Latin and Greek. I have since 
then learned better to appreciate the value of these languages, and 
to regret the slenderness of my classical attainments. Yet 
the method according to which they are taught in English 
public schools is so unattractive, and, in my opinion, so 
inefficient, that had I been subjected to it much longer I 
should probably have come to loathe all foreign languages, 
and to shudder at the very sight of a grammar. It is a 
good thing for the student of a language to study its grammar 
when he has learned to read and understand it, just as it is 
a good thing for an artist to study the anatomy of the human 
body when he has learned to sketch a figure or catch the 
expression of a face; but for one to seek to obtain mastery 
over a language by learning rules of accidence and syntax 
is as though he should regard the dissecting-room as the 
single and sufficient portal of entrance to the Academy. 

There is, perhaps, nothing startlingly original in this, 
but both the place and the manner of its expression 
stamp its author as a man of independent character— 
a man whose faculty, of observation would be as much 
alive in Clapham as in Persia, and whose progress 
through Persia is therefore to be regarded with 
especial interest. 


The reason of Browne’s attraction towards Oriental 
studies is not explained by Sir E. Denison Ross, who 
writes an introductory memoir to this volume, remains 
a mystery to the reader and was indeed a mystery to 
Browne himself. It was rather like the young 
Conrad’s sudden, inexplicable desire to become a 
British sailor. His interest was awakened by a boyish 
sympathy with Turkey in her war against Russia in 
1877-78, and in his confession here we catch another 
glimpse of a man qualified to write a book : 


Ere the close of the war I would have died to save Turkey, 
and I mourned the fall of Plevna as though it had been a 
disaster inflicted on my own country. And so gradually pity 
turned to admiration, and admiration to enthusiasm, until 
the Turks became in my eyes veritable heroes, and the 
desire to identify myself with their cause, make my dwelling 
amongst them, and unite with them in the defence of their 
land, possessed me heart and soul. At the age of sixteen 
such enthusiasm more easily establishes itself in the heart, 
and while it lasts (for it often fades as quickly as it bloomed) 
exercises a more absolute and uncontrolled sway over the 
mind than at a more advanced age. Even though it be 
transitory, its effects (as in my case) may be permanent. 


Here we are in the presence of autobiography written 
by a man with a genius for that sort of writing, and 
perhaps it is no less that we demand before ranking 
a report of travels among works of literature. 

At any rate, Browne does not disappoint the expec- 
tations raised by these early passages. If he had a 
genius for autobiography, this did not, as it is some- 
times unthinkingly believed to do, connote any self- 
centredness or indifference to other persons. His 
early sympathy with the Turks was transferred to the 
Persians, but in its transference it remained powerful 
and sincere and unaffectedly obvious. It enabled 
him to make friends wherever he went and to enter 
into the life of the people in a way impossible to the 
mere curious observer. 

He was not a fanatical convert to the East. Like 
Doughty, he insisted on being a Christian and was 
capable of asserting firmly in argument that ‘“‘ it is 
impossible for anyone who has understood the teach- 
ings of Christ to prefer the teachings of Muhammad.”’ 
If Burton was not a Moslem, it was because there was 
not enough ballast in his nature to make him a true 
believer in any religion. The effect he conveys is 
nevertheless that of a disappointed renegade, a man 
whose chief use for the East is as a stick to beat the 
West. He is never really at home wherever he goes. 
But Browne, sincerely and stubbornly Christian and 
Western, is really at home in Persia, just because he 
has no need of a stick to beat anyone. He goes 
among the Persians as unconcernedly as he might 
have gone among, say, labourers in Sussex or fisher- 
men in Cornwall—neither of which, indeed, would have 
been a much easier task. Asa result, he was enabled 
to write one of the few great travel-books of our time, 
a book which we shall probably see before long re- 
printed in a less expensive form. 


{ Subscribers who contemplate temporary changes 
of address are asked to communicate with the Pub- 
lisher, the SaturDAy Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


{| Copies of the Saturpay Review are dispatched 
on Friday morning and should therefore reach 
London subscribers on Friday evening and country 
subscribers on Saturday morning. The Publisher will 
esteem it a favour if subscribers who do not receive 
their copies punctually will inform him of the fact. 

{| Competitors are reminded that if their solutions 
fail to arrive by or before the day and time 
stated, they are automatically disqualified. We con- 
tinue to receive solutions to the Literary Competitions 
and to the Acrostic Competitions too late for con- 
sideration. 
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“ BIG WILLIE ”’ 


Kaiser Wilhelm II. By Emil Ludwig. 
21s. 

My Early Life. By William I]. Methuen. gos. 

Chronicles of the Prussian Court. By Anne 
Topham. Hutchinson. 2is. 


T was, perhaps, the greatest tragedy of the ex- 

Kaiser’s career that in everything he did, in vic- 
tory or in defeat, in joy or in sorrow, he never entirely 
escaped being comic—and that, although (or because) 
no man was ever born with less sense of humour. But 
we who, as a nation, instinctively turn to ridicule as a 
handy and popular weapon against our enemies, 
should be careful not to underestimate him on that 
account. Putting it at its lowest his character is a 
fascinating study, not so much on account of what 
he was as of what he did. Posterity will probably be 
more interested in him than in Bismarck, because his 
failure was so immeasurably greater even than Bis- 
marck’s success. A few thousand soldiers died to set 
the Hohenzollerns on the Imperial Throne; millions 
of families all over the world went into mourning to 
get them off it and drive the Kaiser in ignominious 
flight across the Dutch frontier. So colossal a ship- 
wreck must always appeal to the imagination; and it 
is plain at a glance that no one man’s personal idiosyn- 
crasies had so much to do with that shipwreck, and 
with creating the situation that brought it about, as 
those of William II. 

Here we have three different versions of his char- 
acter: one of them, hostile, by a German writer; 
another, favourable, by himself; and a third, the most 
impartial of the three, by his daughter’s English 
governess. There is no doubt about the externals. A 
noisily affable, harsh-voiced, excitable, bullying kind 
of man; a prodigious memory, a sketchy knowledge 
of everything and some theory of his own to pro- 
pound about it; a good talker but a bad listener; a 
man of extraordinary ‘‘push” and ability, but no judg- 
ment—on all these points everyone who met Wil- 
liam I! is agreed. But there was much more in him 
than that. This ‘‘ back-slapping,’’ for instance, 
which Miss Topham describes so amusingly, this 
horse-play and rudeness, at the experse of distin- 
guished generals and officials, was, as Mr. Ludwig 
points out, always somewhere between jest and 
varnest. When the Emperor addressed Count Roger 
Scherr-Dobran as an ‘‘ old swine,’’ and the War Min- 
ister and Chief of the Military Cabinet as ‘‘ you old 
donkeys,’’ no one knew how far to take it as 
a serious expression of displeasure. Sometimes he 
meant it, sometimes not. Always if they protested 
he laughed it off. 

Equally disconcerting was his unexpected choice 
of confidants. Often it was the Tsar, but often also 
his daughter’s governess. He would try to bully 
Miss Topham about the Boer War (she was at the 
Prussian Court from 1902 to 1909), and it is inter- 
esting to note, as a family trait, that his father be- 
haved in the same way to the French governess at 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. The 
Kaiser himself describes this ‘‘ scene ’’ in his present 
book and remarks, ‘‘ I still see before me the con- 
sternation on the face of the poor Frenchwoman.’’ 
Yet he himself would talk of politicians as ‘‘ mutton- 
heads ’’ and owls in front of the servants and 
any chance guests who happened to be at the palace. 
His indiscretions, indeed, probably exceeded those of 
any monarch in history. ‘‘ Speech,’’ says Mr. Lud- 
wig, ‘‘ was the bad fairy’s gift to this neurotic.’’ Had 
he been condemned to speechlessness, like his unfor- 
tunate father, Germany might have been saved. 

That is Mr. Ludwig’s explanation of the ex-Kaiser 
—a neurotic. Perhaps he strains the point a little. 


Putnam. 


He believes, as Miss Topham does, that the Emperor 
was morbidly sensitive about his useless arm; but 


the latter, in his own book, makes one or two frank 
and quite unembarrassed references to it. Mr. Lud- 
wig will not allow that he was normal. It is true that 
he was never guilty of dissipation. He sowed no wild 
oats. He ate moderately, and opposed drinking and 
gambling in the army. Yet he was an indifferent 
husband and he certainly had some odd friends— 
Elenburg, for instance. Mr. Ludwig insists that there 
was a womanish element somewhere underlying his 
harshness. He lacked physical courage. His ‘‘ re- 
current phases of extreme excitability’’ were un- 
natural. His own mother’s explanation seems simpler 
and better, on the whole: ‘‘ Don’t for a moment 
imagine that my son ever does anything from any 
motive but vanity.’’ 

Mr. Ludwig, in fact, is inclined to be too subtle. 
Mention of the Empress Frederick recalls the fact 
that within the last few weeks some of his statements 
with regard to her have been authoritatively contra- 
dicted. He mentions the ‘‘ cold-heartedness of a 
despotic mother,’’? who was ‘‘ more English than 
German,’’ as a cause of the son’s abnormality: a 
sweeping judgment upon her, which the ex-Kaiser’s 
own book does not support. Still, Mr. Ludwig has 
written a very clever and provocative book, in which 
he has collected some telling anecdotes and opinions 
about the Prussian Court by those who knew it best. 
The ex-Kaiser’s reminiscences extend only to the 
death of his father in 1888—an event which seems to 
have moved him more than Mr. Ludwig would admit. 
Much of it, of course, is mere ‘‘ talk ’’; but he writes 
with a certain dignity, and without malice. For in- 
stance, while he makes no pretence of liking the late 
King Edward VII, with whom his relations: were 
notoriously bad, he politely records that monarch’s 
great gifts as a host. He has a lot to say about 
England (Mr. Ludwig, by the way, argues that he 
both loves and hates us in some complicated Freudian 
way) which should amuse readers here. The illus- 
trations, especially the family groups, are admirable. 

Miss Topham writes with good taste and much 
quiet humour of the more intimate side of life in the 
Prussian Court. She was genuinely fond of the 
Empress—‘‘ one of the kindest-hearted women I ever 
met ’’—and of the young Princess. She does not pre- 
tend to have seen much of the Emperor, but such 
conversations as she records with him ring true. In- 
deed he seems more like a living man in these unas- 
suming pages than he does in his own too studied 
reminiscences or in Mr. Ludwig’s searching analysis. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


William Blake. By Osbert Burdett. 

5s. 

R. BURDETT’S book, whatever its incidental 

defects, reveals such understanding of this age’s 
need in regard to Blake as none of its recent prede- 
cessors has exhibited. It has been the posthumous 
fortune of Blake to be written about by critics who 
were also poets; Rossetti, Swinburne, Mr. Arthur 
Symons, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Binyon have gone, in their 
several ways, to the very core of him. What little 
they left for others to do, in respect chiefly of the 
most confused and unimportant portions of his work, 
has been done by Mr. Ellis, M. Berger, Mr. Foster 
Damon, Messrs. Sloss and Wallis. Some problems 
remain, but they are insoluble, and what is needed 
now is not interpretation or lyrical eulogy, but a cool 
estimate of Blake by a critic who has no mystical 
or zsthetic propagandist intentions. In Mr. Burdett 
we at length have such a critic; and though there 
are many passages in his book with which we dis- 
agree, we feel justified in describing it as on the 
whole the most judicious study of Blake yet pro- 
duced. 


Macmillan. 
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As a piece of writing it suffers from a lack of flow 
and urgency. Individual sentences are often admir- 
able, and on occasion Mr. Burdett can achieve the 
effect of epigram without violence to truth, but on 
far too many pages we find him moving briskly for 
three-quarters of a paragraph and then checking him- 
self, in a needless anxiety to avoid precipitance. It 
would be extremely ungracious, however, to dwell on 
this peculiarity in writing which is always lucid and 
often happy. Stronger exception may be taken to 
Mr. Burdett’s exaggeration of the half-truth that 
Blake was greater as a designer than as a poet. Mr. 
Burdett is quite right in emphasizing the fact that 
Blake, within somewhat narrow limits, had a sound 
technical training in graphic art, whereas he had none 
in literature. He is right also in the contention that 
certain of the designs, notably those in illustration of 
Job, attain to a sublimity hardly reached anywhere 
in the lyrical or prophetic writings. But there is 
another aspect of this matter. The models Blake took 
in graphic art misled him into giving a too definite 
and often grotesquely anatomical form to conceptions 
which required, for perfect expression, forms far more 
spiritual and fluid. He made no such error in the 
best of his lyrics. To be sure, there are the prophetic 
books, in which an often irritating prose partly re- 
members Ossian and partly anticipates Whitman, but 
for the most part the substance of those books is 
such as no medium could have made acceptable as 
literature. Mr. Burdett, whose cool common sense 
about the prophetic books is welcome, remarks that 
Blake probably adopted the medium he actually used 
because in proportion as his own ideas were not 
luminous a strict form would have been embarrass- 
ing to him, and there we may leave the matter. But 
where the ideas expressed in the designs and in the 
lyrical verse are comparable, it seems to us that the 
literary form is usually more appropriate than the 
graphic. 

'We have no space in which to deal with the many 
acute and independent criticisms of particular poems 
and designs, but cannot refrain from expressing sat- 
isfaction at the warmth with which Mr. Burdett praises 
the illustrations to Virgil. They were nobly eulogized 
in Blake’s own age by his disciple Samuel Palmer for 
“the glimpse of that rest which remaineth to the 
people of God,’’ and they have never since lacked 
admirers, but somehow the pastoral side of Blake’s 
pictorial work, all that side of him which influenced 
the delicious talent of Calvert, tends to be under- 
valued. Mr. Burdett, reproving many excesses of the 
fanatical, from time to time brings forward into due 
prominence comparatively neglected poems and 
designs. As a biographer, though Gilchrist, supple- 


-mented by the documents reprinted by Mr. Symons, 


covers the ground too well to give him much chance, 
Mr. Burdett shows sound judgment. His conscious- 
ness of the confusion in much of Blake’s work does 
not prevent him from seeing that Blake’s life was 
singularly harmonious, exhibiting not only nobility of 
purpose but a most surprising appreciation of worldly 
obligations. | The world that called him mad has 
known very few men so rational, so considerate, and 
so scrupulous in their relations with their fellows. He 
was a stranger here, the citizen of a heavenly city, 
but he showed in all earthly matters the punctilio of 
the traveller who is a gentleman in regard to the cus- 
toms of the country. 


THE VOICE OF SATAN 


The Public Mind: Its Disorders, Its Exploita- 
tion. By Norman Angell. Douglas. 
7s. 6d. 


F Sects by Mr. Norman Angell has much the 
same effect as a cold bath. It is stiffening, 
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stimulating—and yet beneficial rather than enjoyable. 
He only tells us what we already know, and in a 
tone of utter restraint, of gentlest irony; but sud- 
denly these familiar facts are shown as monstrous 
and menacing. Mere folly becomes sheer madness, 
and an amiably muddling world one vast lunatic 
asylum, wherein, we realize with a shock, we are 
no passing visitors but condemned and certified in- 
mates ! 

In the present volume Mr. Angell is concerned 
with errors of public opinion and their effect upon 
politics and daily life. They are ‘‘ more damaging 
than they used to be, both because they affect gov- 
ernment more decisively and because Society has 
become more vulnerable as it has become more com- 
plex.” Lacking special preparation, the average 
individual cannot be competent to decide even matters 
of minor importance, as our jury system admits. We 
take twelve men, shut them up, make them listen to 
evidence, provide an expert to explain the legal 
aspects, and hope for a sound verdict. Yet when 
it comes to questions of national policy, we say: 
‘* Let twelve million voters (not having heard the 
evidence, using the occasion for the indulgence of 
any irrelevant passion that may happen to be upper- 
most) decide this matter.” The popular decision is 
generally wrong because ignorant, but it is not 
simply a question of lack of knowledge, for in crises 
the people ignore what they know and act solely and 
against all reason upon what they feel. However, 
power, whatever the form of government, lies ulti- 
mately with the people, and the people must be 
reckoned with. It is useless to reject democracy; 
what we have to do is to find some means of guiding 
the tendencies of popular judgment aright. 

It is in dealing with this last problem that Mr. Angell 
comes to a consideration of the power of the modern 
newspaper. He takes, as an example, the familiar 
case of Lord Northcliffe, who gave, he would seem 
to say, a new political significance to democracy. 
He discovered a public which cared little for affairs 
generally, to which ‘‘ the proper way of reporting a 
cricket match or displaying the new fashions means 
more than politics and the fate of empires.” He 
gave them their reports and their displays, and in 
return they accepted his politics—as long, that is, 
as they were urged acceptably. Nevertheless the 
public, not he, remained the master; he could direct, 
he could not restrain. Once the mob made up its 
mind (as during the war), then it must be followed, 
pandered to. Editors must appeal to first rather than 
second thoughts, and not to facts but to prejudices— 
the prejudices of the average thoughtless man. There 
have been in the past these sudden, often inexplicable, 
gatherings and shiftings of public opinion, moving 
in defiance of all reason and all justice; but to-day 
the popular Press exists as an instrument by which 
that opinion, however evil, must be encouraged, rein- 
forced, and sustained. The modern newspaper gives 
new power to the voice of the people, and ‘‘ we 
must face squarely the fact that the voice of the 
people is usually the voice of Satan.” 

But Mr. Angell does not utterly despair. He has 
a key, though we may be less sure than he that it 
will fit the lock. We must educate, he says, not 
merely for learning but rather for ‘‘moral discipline,” 
for the power to judge facts coolly, to rise above 
instinct, temper, and passion. Otherwise—and the 
argument of the book is sufficiently convincing for 
us to consider this alternative with some seriousness 
—‘* human nature will destroy human society.” 

One point might, perhaps, have been dealt with 
more fully—the part played by the popular Press in 
the ordinary individual’s education. ‘‘ Men must 


save themselves.” But how may they save themselves 
from the influence and power of the popular Press 
when it is exactly to that Press that they look for 
their salvation? 
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WHO’S WHO AT THE KINEMA | 


Let’s Go to the Pictures. By Iris Barry. 
trated. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


The Mind and the Film. By Gerard Fort 
Buckle. Routledge. 5s. 


NDOUBTEDLY the kinema slowly acquires pres- 

tige, but in this country at any rate it has by no 
means achieved general recognition. According to 
some critics, Emil Jannings is probably the world’s 
greatest actor in any field, yet because his work has 
been done for the screen rather than the stage it is 
possible for Mr. St. John Ervine to declare com- 
placently that he has not even heard of him. Now, 
however, comes Miss Barry to uphold this most 
neglected of the arts. The past literature of her sub- 
ject has not been inspiring, but here at last is a volume 
which her fellow-enthusiasts (and there are many) may 
lend—or, better still, give—to the unenlightened with 
neither diffidence nor apology. It is a ‘‘ champion- 
ship of the kinema ’’ indeed. 

The treatment is from two angles. First we have 
a discussion of general esthetic principles, of acting, 
technical methods and difficulties, and the attitude 
and influence of the public. This is followed by an ex- 
cellently conceived and extraordinarily full commentary 
upon particular films and individual actors, actresses, 
directors, and producing companies—German, Rus- 
sian, American, English, and French—a complete 
Who’s Who of the kinema. These later chapters are 
altogether satisfactory. They are vividly written and 
very informative—a real guide to the film-world. One 
or two minor points apart, the author is surprisingly 
not idiosyncratic; critical kinema-goers will back abso- 
lutely the majority of her commendations and con- 
demnations. 

The preceding pages of more general discussion are 
as good—in fact, much better—than anything of the 
sort we have come across, but their value is occa- 
sionally obscured by certain confusions of thought. 
Miss Barry has obviously puzzled very honestly over 
her problems, but she is too anxious to defend simul- 
taneously the average kinema-programme simply as 
entertainment, and the film-play, at its best and most 
original, as an independent art-form. In either case 
she stands upon firm ground, but she seems unable 
to hold the issues apart, so that on one page we find 
the ordinary film-drama praised, and on another con- 
demned, for being ‘‘ a sedative ’’ rather than a tonic. 
Elsewhere she eulogizes the film because it shows 
us things actually happening, or real ships or real 
cities (a point persistently overstressed by critics; 
educational pictures apart, it is of secondary import- 
ance); again, we learn that ‘‘ realism is often achieved 
by cunning rather than by a use of real things.’’ Miss 
Barry says very little which, fundamentally, we would 
not endorse, but upon these and other minor points 
she needs to clarify her ideas. 

Certainly we have only welcome for this book. 
Those who know nothing of the kinema will find in it 
both a revelation and a guide; even those who imagine 
they have little to learn will visit the kinema after 
reading it with renewed interest and discrimination. 
In the course of her survey Miss Barry makes numer- 
ous incidental references to the past history of the 
kinema, and we regret that she did not pause to 
treat the subject more systematically. It is still young, 
no doubt, but there seems every reason for tackling 
it while the materials of those early days are possibly 
still available. 

Concerning Mr. Buckle’s ‘‘ treatise’’ a word is 
necessary, if only of warning. His attempt to ‘‘ analyse 
the factors which make or mar a film play ”’ calls for 
no serious attention. This brief volume was written 


Illus- 


over a period of five years, but we imagine that any 
intelligent person could produce as many sound ideas 
in the course of a couple of visits to the kinema. ‘‘ It 


is worthy of a lot of consideration to believe me,’’ he 
asserts, but his conclusions, except where they are 
obvious, are invariably extremely questionable. He 
writes grammatically, but he has little sense of the 
meaning or use of words, or capacity for saying what, 
plainly, he wants to say. He seldom uses one 
word if he can think of three, never tires of repeating 
the obvious, delights absurdly in nonsensical technicali- 
ties, and is only not pompous because so astoundingly 
naive. Miss Barry leaves room for some such work 
as this seems meant to be; Mr. Buckle not only 
has not written it, but shows no signs of ever being 
able to write it. 


TWO TRAVELLERS 


In China. By Abel Bonnard. Routledge. 153s. 
The Further Venture Book. By Elinor Mor 
daunt. The Bodley Head. 15s. 


HEY are two travel books, each good of its 
kind, suggestive of two very different ways in 
which strange lands may be explored. M. Abel Bon- 
nard, whose ‘ En Chine’ is gracefully translated by 
Veronica Lucas, is the serious traveller. He steps out 
of the library into the world to check the impressions 
which he has found in books with the substance of 
reality. Fortunately his mind is plastic, so that he 
does not voyage merely to confirm his prejudices; his 
mental geography reforms itself as he passes the 
scenes and peoples he had imagined. His volume is 
one of the most sensitive appreciations of Chinese life 
which have appeared in recent years; description is 
mingled with philosophy and historical anecdote. The 
volume might be read as an anti-toxin by those who 
have made their way through all the recent political 
literature on China. M. Bonnard brings back into 
focus the Chinese life and the traditions of culture 
which lie patiently behind the present disturbances, 
obscured in their chaos. Often M. Bonnard’s writ- 
ing has a suggestiveness which goes beyond the theme 
immediately discussed : 
Long ago, in the old days in China, the Taoists would suspend 
mirrors of bronze on the branches of trees when evening fell 
to condense on them the pure water of the nocturnal dew. 
Thus, at the present time, all the world over, a few worshipping 
souls collect the scattered manifestations of sublimity which are 
vouchsafed to them. 
Occasionally, and this possibly is the volume’s main 
limitation, one feels that a pro-French sympathy in- 
trudes to obscure the clarity of M. Bonnard’s vision. 

Mrs. Mordaunt is the traveller of adventure; 
philosophy and history are outside her desire; she 
judges emotionally the scenes through which she 
passes. ‘‘ Mine is a quest of little islands,’’ she begins, 
with a rather pleasing egoism, and the smaller islands 
of the Dutch East Indies are the picturesque back- 
ground of her Odyssey. Her journey was not a simple 
one; it required courage and endurance, but except 
for hints of fever we are not allowed to encounter her 
hardships in the narrative. Jolly, light-hearted adven- 
turing, that is the mood, and so attractively does it 
come through that we develop an interest in the per- 
sonality of Mrs. Mordaunt over and above the inci- 
dents she recounts. When she tells us of the ‘‘ three 
young bounders,’’ young Dutch clerks in Makassar 
who used obscene language to her we feel that we 
would like to dispose of them as they deserved. Much 
of the charm of the volume arises from her piquant 
love of the incongruous : 

The Brother with the spaniel, to whom I was talking, 
was one of the most skilful engineers known in the war, and a 
wonderful adept at blowing up bridges, in which craft, towards 
the end, he altogether specialized. A man with mild eyes of a 
Christ ! 

She avoids throughout the dreariness of systematic 
travel description; this is a personal narrative 
in which the chief character can be followed as in 
a novel. Yet when she does choose to describe, Mrs. 
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Mordaunt can hold the colour and mystery of a scene 
captive within a few sentences : 

Gods and goddesses with extended or upraised hands held 
with the palms outwards, terrible and hideous hands, bestial 
faces, great carved wings; gods and goddesses in stone and 
plaster and carved wood, coloured in every bright colour 
imaginable. 


THOSE UNITED STATES 


Americana, 1926. Edited by H. L. Mencken. 
Hopkinson. 7s. 6d. 
R. MENCKEN’S second volume of cuttings from 
the American journals maintains the shattering 
effect of the first. These may be the extremes of 
crudity and the rare flowers of the ‘ hick’s ’’ fatuity, 
cruelly culled and impishly put together; none the 
less their bulk is impressive. As a record of vulgarity 
and intellectual innocence the book is terrific. What 
strikes an English reader most is the common treat- 
ment of religion as if it were a ‘‘ stunt ’’ to be worked 
or goods to be boosted. We are still apt to laugh at the 
curates and preacher-folk of England, but compared 
with their American colleagues they are vessels of 
light and champions of culture. The various churches 
in this country do maintain an elementary standard 
of mental taste which America completely lacks. What 
English church or chapel would advertise that it was 
the first to instal radio or that ‘‘ two men will be 
baptized in the beautiful baptistry having French plate- 
glass on three sides, enabling all to see the river- 
water burial and resurrection. Free easy chairs (men 
like them). Fine organ ’’? God is boosted as if He 
were a soap and devout men have the head of Christ 
tattoed on their bald spots. In North Carolina ‘‘ The 
Rev. Mr. Taylor and the Rev. Mr. Dick conducted a 
public debate at Edmonton on the question “‘ Will the 
Negro retain his present colour in heaven?’ Mr. 
Taylor contended the negro’s colour will change.’’ 
Jesus, cries one pastor, was the first Chatauqua 
orator; David, says another, was the first boy scout. 
In a country where there is no aristocracy it is the 
business of a good democrat to excel. This lust for 
being a leader has some queer developments. ‘‘ The 
more warts the merrier it will be for the boys and 
girls who go on the Gospel Mission’s outing at Arling- 
ton Beach. A handsome prize, donated by the park 
management, will be presented to the child showing 
the most of them.’’ While the juniors thus enter the 
lists, elders are elsewhere engaged upon a spitting 
tournament. The Lions Club of Anaheim joined 
another covey of Lions in a moustache-growing con- 
test. Six women judges used calipers, magnifying 
glasses and T squares. One need not continue. This 
book has to be seen to be believed, and then faith 
will boggle at the spectacle. Can there be such people? 
Presumably it is Mr. Mencken’s view that the time 
has come for America to face its own mirror. He 
certainly holds it up to some astonishing freaks of 
human nature. 


MR. ROGER FRY 


Transformations. By Roger Fry. Chatto and 

Windus. 3!s. 6d. 

HE phrase “ art critic ’’ covers a variety of men 

who may be roughly grouped into four classes : 
the expert, who knows a great deal about pictures 
and very little about art; the theorist, who knows 
a great deal about art and very little about pictures; 
the reporter, who knows nothing about either, but 
has heard of Augustus John, Jacob Epstein and Sir 
Frank Dicksee ; and the critic, properly speaking, who 
is naturally sensitive to esthetic impressions and 
studies art solely to increase that sensitiveness. Mr. 
Fry is one of the very few who belong to the last 
group and never step aside. By this study he has 


become something of an expert, but he knows that to 
be a secondary and mainly commercial business. He 
never wastes our time over the petty squabbles of 
attributions and dates; petty, that is, in relation to 
the main issue, the appreciation and understanding 
of art. He is something of a theorist, because in 
his desperate keenness to appreciate and understand, 
he is compelled to explain. The critics, then—putting 
aside the reporters—embrace the other two groups, 
but refuse to specialize. 

In his new book Mr. Fry displays his usual! 
catholicity. He seeks after the quality in so many 
different manifestations of art. He has essays on 
Chinese art, Fra Bartolommeo, the Italian seventeenth- 
century Sargent, London sculptures, book illustra- 
tion, Tolosan architectural eccentricities, Van Gogh, 
Seurat, modern drawing. Besides these narrower 
studies there are four essays on general esthetic con- 
siderations. Mr. Fry has one advantage over most 
critics: a real ability to write. He is himself an 
artist in words, and yet he never, like Ruskin or Pater, 
allows words to run riot. He is an art critic, and never 
allows himself to be led into alluring by-paths to dis- 
play his pretty imagination. In other words, he keeps 
to the point; and his theory of art is one which 
severely disciplines the writer. It would cut away the 
majority of Fromentin. 

This is not to say that we always agree with Mr. 
Fry; and when we disagree with him, we disagree 
violently. Right or wrong, he challenges attention. 
He is never dull, never insipid, never conventional, 
above all, never afraid. He is one of the few men 
who have dared to resist the extravagant claims that 
have been put forward for Sargent. He has 
the courage, again, not to be ‘ all out ’’ for Epstein, 
and yet he sees that he and Epstein must 
stand shoulder to shoulder against the Philistine. He 
is, that means, one of those rare fighters who do not 
believe it essential to find no fault in his allies. In 
his discussion of relationship in art he might have 
referred to Mr. Vernon Blake, who has produced a 
valuable exposition of that theory. It is a peculiarly 
stimulating and enlightening theory, particularly as 
Mr. Blake began to work it out long before mathe- 
matical relativity had been advanced. 

Mr. Fry might, with advantage, undertake a syste- 
matic book, assembling his ideas either into a survey 
of the history of art or a compact zsthetic philosophy. 
At present, as in this volume, his ideas are scattered 
among brilliant but incidental criticisms of a more 
local character. It may be that Mr. Fry’s quality is 
inseparable from the haphazard; we cannot expect 
the artist to be a scientist. He is the least pedantic 
of men. But still, we wish he could contrive a de- 
finitive Fry. 


SOCIALISM AND REALITY 


The Breakdown of Socialism. By Arthur Shad- 
well. Benn. tos. 6d. 


OW that the Socialist movement has come into 

contact, or rather into collision, with reality its 
more rapid development becomes difficult to follow. 
The problem is not simply to see what is happening 
but to distinguish between changes of heart and 
changes of skin. The experience, or the mere pos- 
sibility, of undertaking government puts visionary 
aims in a truer perspective; the programme of pure 
idealism has to be drastically modified once there is 
any danger of a mandate to carry it out. Such a re- 
orientation of Socialism is taking place before our 
eyes, and is one of the most obvious of contemporary 
movements of opinion. Much is being thrown over- 
board, though we need not follow Dr. Shadwell in 
treating it all as wreckage; we have yet to see whether 
this is anything more than the casting away of useless 
ornaments when the decks are cleared for action. An 
obstinate refusal to abate one jot of the exploded 
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theories would certainly have been a plainer sign of 
weakness; so long as Socialism can learn even a little 
from experience it may survive; and if it weathers 
every future ‘‘ breakdown ’* with as little real loss 
other parties will begin to envy its indestructability. 

In one sense to forgo any part of the Utopian ideal 
is a backsliding from true Socialism; but the fact 
remains that we have a huge mass of European 
workers with a varying amount of faith in that ideal 
who may drift away from it entirely and still be solid, 
intensely class-conscious and hostile to capitalism, 
whether they can supersede it or not. It is the people 
who matter, and their convictions; ‘‘ Socialism ’’ may 
be exploded and they may admit that it is exploded, 
yet so long as their passive resistance continues the 
movement to all intents and purposes has not broken 
down. 

Dr. Shadwell is an anti-Socialist and therefore to 
be suspected of bias, but his summing up of the posi- 
tion of Socialism—which may be taken as a sequel to 
his recent history—is at any rate sufficiently fair to 
be valuable. Much of the material appeared in his 
series of Times articles last February, but a very 
thorough survey of revolutionary Russia (purely in its 
economic aspect) has been added, and the rest ex- 
panded. 

In summing up he selects among ‘‘ the real move- 
ments of to-day,’’ political democracies, social reform, 
industrial democracy, scientific organization or 
‘* rationalization ’’ of industry, and capitalist democ- 
racy. The list is typical of him; it might almost have 
been made last century. Socialism may collapse 
as suddenly as Chartism through a transference of 
enthusiasm to other ideals; it may continue as a 
minority party with the same old panaceas, or as a 
governing majority with a watered-down programme 
of social reform, or one of the more extreme forms 
may come to power; but as things are to treat these 
five as the real movements of to-day is to miss seeing 
the wood for a small handful of the trees, and those. 
we fear, much prettier ones than most. Superficially 
the movement at’ present is striking, but at the heart 
there is a dubious pause; a colossal, ignorant, newly- 
enfranchised electorate all over Europe murmurs in 
its crude deliberations, while we, whose fate is in its 
hands, wait for the argument of events to decide its 
future mood, and hope for the best. 


HONEST LABOUR 


The Poetry of Toil. Compiled by Dorothy 
Wooldridge. Faber and Gwyer. 6s. 


\ X JE have it on the authority of Thomas Dekker— 

who may be regarded as an expert—that ‘‘honest 
labour bears a lovely face.’’ But what is honest labour ? 
The question is suggested in a sentence which Miss 
Dorothy Wooldridge has included in a prefatory note 
to this excellent anthology. ‘‘ After much thought,”’ 
she writes, ‘‘ I decided to leave out soldiering poems, 
since they are concerned with intense and unnatural 
work which removes them from the sphere of ‘ honest 
labour.’ ’’ This is a somewhat staggering assumption 
and one the truth of which, we submit, few readers 
will be prepared to grant. It may be conceded that 
the work of the soldier is ‘‘ intense,’’ particularly 
when there is a war on, but one would hesitate to 
describe the duty of national defence as ‘‘ unnatural.’’ 
Only by some such method of protection can antholo- 
gists ply their peaceful and profitable toil. 

So far as Miss Wooldridge is concerned, then, ‘‘ it’s 
Tommy this and Tommy that, and Tommy, go away.’’ 
There are no soldier poems in these pages. For what 
we have received, however, we are truly thankful. 
The anthologist has swept with a wide net, and her 
selections range from the first chapter of Genesis to 
some of the latest poems of Frank Kendon and 


Edmund Blunden. Here will be found poetic tributes 
to the value of the labour of carters, molecatchers, 
ploughmen, tailors, shipbuilders—but not, be it noted, 
builders of battleships—shepherds, sextons, clerks and 
a whole host of other ‘* honest toilers.’’ There are, 
too, poems in praise of idleness, including Siegfried 
Sassoon’s ‘ Everyone Sang,’ one of the most ex- 
quisite lyrics which have been written during the pre- 
sent century. 

Where there is so much bounty it might appear in- 
vidious to select any single poem for quotation. But 
Miss Wooldridge has unearthed an ancient sea 
chanty of so delightful a quality that we venture to 
reproduce the two opening stanzas : 

Now Cape Clear it is in sight, 

We’ll be off Holyhead to-morrow night, 

And we’ll shape our course for the Rock Light ; 
O, Jenny, get your oat cake done. 

Now, my boys, we’re off Holyhead, 

No more salt beef, no more salt bread, 

One man in the chains for to heave the lead; 
O, Jenny, get your oat cake done. 

‘ The Poetry of Toil’ is a valuable addition to our 
anthological literature. And the good taste of the 
compiler is no more manifest than in the fact that 
she resisted the temptation to include ‘ The Village 
Blacksmith.’ 


THE REAL EPICURUS 


Epicurus: His Morals. Translated in 1651 by 
Walter Charleton and now reprinted with an 
Essay by Frederic Manning. Davies. 15s. 


HIS book reproduces in choice style a discourse 

with the stately charm of old prose. Charleton, 
remembered to-day, if at all, for his theory of Stone- 
henge, was an Oxford man, a learned doctor, Presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians, and a curious in- 
vestigator in many ways, as Mr. Manning shows in 
his capable Introduction. His book is an apology for 
Epicurus, who to this day has suffered for Horace’s 
reference to ‘‘a pig of Epicurus’s stye.’’ Our authori- 
ties for the philosopher’s life and doctrines are frag- 
mentary and often regarded with suspicion, Diogenes 
Laertius, the main source, being of late date. We see, 
however, no reason for cutting his account to pieces. 
Mr. Manning writes soundly about such practices and 
the lack of continuity in ancient writings. 

Charleton has written up his ‘ Morals ’ judiciously 
with a view to Christian objections. Bacon especi- 
ally may have been in his mind, for the ‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning ’ attacked the Epicureans severely, 
and John Smith, the contemporary Platonist of Cam- 
bridge, talked of their gross sensuality. Later John- 
son thought that Epicurus could not be serious about 
religion, because he was so serene. All this is ridicu- 
lous. Epicurus, a true descendant of Plato, shows a 
noble and temperate mir J and a fortitude equal to that 
of the Stoics. He could not be forgiven for discours- 
ing in a secluded city garden or for instituting a 
feast on his own birthday. Yet his was no Abbey of 
Theleme, even if the followers who went out of the 
garden into the world were more lax in their views. 
The Introduction points out the probable existence of 
an esoteric doctrine now lost, and clears up the philo- 
sopher’s theory of pleasure and pain—in particular, 
pleasure in repose, which is no inert state, but one of 
activity in equilibrium. This brings us right up to 
the solutions of a brilliant and modern philosopher of 
Oxford. But no one to-day can write like Charleton. 
Here is his development of the theme that a man 
should strictly examine his own Genius and follow 
where Nature leads: 

Thus a Souldiers life is unfit for a Timorous and softly man; 
and an umbratile life odious to an impatient and bold man; 
for one cannot endure the heat of War; nor the other the cool 
shadow of peace. So that nothing can be more safe or hopeful, 
than for a man to devote himself to that, to which he finds no 
adverseness or repugnancy in his nature. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartLey 
Early Autumn. By Louis Bromfield. Cape. 
Ant “Hills. By Hannah Berman. 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


Man's World. By Charlotte Haldane. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


T is pleasant to leave the Middle West, the region 

of Rubes and Roughnecks and red-blooded hundred 
per cent. he-men and establish oneself in Durham, 
a suburb of Boston. 


Faber and 


O wonderful city of Boston, 
The home of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Lowells speak only to Cabois 
And the Cabots speak only to God. 


Pleasant, that is to say, for a reader momentarily 
satiated with the life that centres round a dry goods 
store. But not, as Mr. Bromfield shows us, al- 
together pleasant for Olivia Pentland, who had 
married into that rich, ancient Boston family and yet, 
being the child of a ‘‘ shanty Irishman,” was 
destined to remain an ‘“‘ outsider.’’ The casual 
observer must have thought her hard to please. With 
its elms, its gallery of family portraits, its solid 
luxury, the Pentland home should have appeared, in- 
deed did appear, an enviable retreat to an orphan tied 
to an irritable aunt. But as time went on the house 
revealed itself as a ‘‘ home’’ in another than the 
domestic sense; Olivia’s mother-in-law, maddened by 
matrimony, raved in one wing, her father-in-law, 
disgusted by the same institution, drank his three 
bottles of whisky in another. At a desk once used 
by Lowell, illuminated by a lamp the gift of Mr. Long- 
fellow, her wizened disagreeable husband toiled at 
his magnum opus—the History of the Pentland 
family and the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Pains- 
taking but not accurate, he omitted from his chronicle 
those letters which the wanton Savina Pentland had 
received from her lover—letters which proved that the 
present line of Pentlands were not Pentlands at all. 
And upstairs the heir to all this glory lay dying. The 
Pentland home was not a house but a hospital; and 
it is no wonder that Olivia rode out at dawn to meet 
by an abandoned gravel pit Mr. Michael O’Hara, an 
energetic Irishman with political aspirations, who had 
settled in the neighbourhood, much to the neighbour- 
hood’s disgust. 

Aunt Cassie particularly disliked him. She repre- 
sents the right wing of the family, just as the 
curiously-named Sabine represents the left, and poor 
Olivia, torn between loyalties, an unsafe central 
position. Aunt Cassie realizes, in her weak, obstinate 
way, that the Boston aristocracy is being threatened, 
from within by renegades like Sabine, from without 
by credential-less adventurers like O’Hara. Olivia, 
too, feels that this edifice that had taken three hun- 
dred years to build is crumbling, losing its prestige 
in a world which has no time to pay it homage; she 
sees in the figure of the groom Higgins, with his 
promiscuous amours, the symbol of a crude elemental 
force that will survive the Pentlands and their card- 
board fortress of respectability. She determines that 
her daughter shall marry outside the charmed circle, 
even arranges for her elopement. But her own 
problem remains unsolved, though her heart and her 
mind have already given their answer, and O’Hara 
awaits her by the gravel-pit. How she would have 
acted if left to herself, we do not know: tragedy 
intervened and forced her hand. 

‘Early Autumn’ is an_ intelligent, interesting, 
accomplished book. The present and the past have 
often been made to join battle, but seldom in such 
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detail or over so extended a front. Mr. Bromfield 
is not content with one aspect of the struggle, nor 
does he emphasize one at the expense of others. He 
has a keen sense of the indirectness and multiplicity 
of issues; he knows that a number of unnoticeable 
waves will at last bring the tide in. What he lacks 
is a sense of the immediate, the independent, in 
character and action. The play of his ideas, the way 
they give place to and help to swell each other, is 
admirable. Applied to human beings this system of 
checks and compensations is less effective.. The 
characters are a little too adaptable, too sensitive and 
obedient to their controlling themes. They perform 
intricate movements, but they go through them like 
a drill. They are so busy keeping their alignment, 
maintaining their proper relationship, that their 
individuality suffers. In a word the picture is well 
composed, but the figures are a little wooden. 

The ant-hills of Miss Hannah Berman’s title are the 
flimsy dwellings which, in the eighteen thirties, were 
occupied by the Jews and the poultry of Lithuania, 
people of few ideas, many prejudices, and living very 
near the starvation line. The hero wants to rise in 
the world : 


Father of the Universe !’’ groaned Kopel within himself. 
‘*My God! How greedy my mother is! And how like an 
animal she looks! My God, she looks as if she would tear 
anybody to pieces in an instant if he attempted to touch her 
pudding. It is terrible, terrible. 1 cannot bear to look at her.” 


In spite of such moments of disillusion, Kopel was 
really very fond of his mother, on whom the success 
of the family depended; for it was she who had his 
father confirmed in the beadleship, she who, when 
the military body-snatchers were threatening her son, 
attempted to evade them by getting Kopel, then eight 
years old, betrothed. Though a good woman she was 
plain-spoken, like all the villagers of Strashuny. The 
innkeeper’s wife refers to her maid in the following 
terms: 


Oh, the slut! Oh, the lazy-bones! Oh, the carcase ! May 
she sink into the earth! May her heart be riddled with holes, 
as she has riddled mine! May her bones rot! May her limbs 
wither! May she have nothing but black curses following her all 
the days of her life! Amen. 


Poor Kopel, who had ventured into this ferocious 
household in quest of an exemption-bearing wife, 
makes a very bad impression. ‘‘ He is terribly ugly. 
He has red eyes, and looks as stupid as a donkey,”’ 
was the summing-up of the innkeeper’s wife. Re- 
buffed, he carries his suit into other quarters. But 
meanwhile he has become tainted with modernism, 
written poetry, made friends with epicureans, ‘and 
incurred the suspicion of the more orthodox Jews. 
No sooner has the poor lad found a wife than all his 
intellectual wild oats are garnered by cruel hands and 
brought up against him. Holding such opinions he is 
not thought fit to have a wife and is ordered to divorce 
her. ‘Ant-Hills’ is a book that, as its name suggests, 
teems with life of a rudimentary sort. So vociferous 
are the characters that one’s mental ears are deafened 
by their din. Of leisure or recreation they have none; 
they are always subjected to the pressure of life, and 
their motions and gestures, mental or physical, seem 
intended to shift an overwhelming burden into an 
easier place. A detached sympathy, as to ants, is the 
most one can extend to them. 

The characters in ‘ Man’s World’ make a still 
feebler bid for our affection, though they are eugeni- 
cally conceived and hygienically born. | Why is it 
that the future as conceived by scientists is nearly 
always distasteful? We read of the wonders wrought 
by ‘‘ vocational motherhood "’; how the women are 
congregated in exquisite spots in North America, 
Australasia and Europe: 


These settlements were the breeding-grounds, the nurseries, 
in the true horticultural sense, of the white race. Here the 
women congregated to bear, not in pain, distress, misery, filth, 
nor poverty, no longer anticipating in dread the hour of their 
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delivery, but gladly, proudly, majestically . . . striving to attain 

physical and mental perfection, poise and balance, and to transmit 

it to those born to the high wonder of scientific living. 

The high wonder of scientific living is precisely 
what Mrs. Haldane’s book fails to transmit. There 
is nothing glad, proud, or majestic in her world; 
every provision for birth, nothing to be born for. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Simmonds. By Oswald Kendall. Nelson. 


7s. 6d. 


Here is a fine and forceful story that is calculated 
both to whet and satisfy the appetite of any healthy 
boy reader. When the narrator—he was an American 
boy of sixteen who had run away from home— 
shipped on board the Lucy Ann as cook he little 
realized the sort of time he was going to have. Otter- 
hunting in Japanese waters seems a peaceful enough 
occupation. But wait—you will not be disappointed. 
Mr. Kendall can promise you your share of murder 
and piracy, and you will find that he keeps his 
promises. He has, too, a keen eye for character, and 
the central figure, Simmonds—a good fellow in his 
way, but with something more than a “ taste ” for 
whisky—is admirably drawn. Sitting at home over 
the fireside with this book in your hand, you will 
realize how exciting life is apt to be in the Northern 
Pacific. 


The Jade Rabbit. By Adele Blood and Tam 
Marriott. Illustrated by Charles Fouqueray. 
The Diamond Press. 7s. 6d. 


The scene of this novel is China, and deep and 
dark are the plots and counterplots which are 
unwoven in its course. Derek Carey, a young Eng- 
lishman, is persuaded by an old Chinese priest to 
procure for him the jade rabbit, which is the totem 
of a threefold secret society, the Triad. Each of the 
three branches covets possession of it, for it endues 
its owners with remarkable powers over their fellows. 
Derek thus becomes the hope of one branch; a young 
woman, Hilary Blake, travelling for pleasure, who 
has a bitter enmity for all Careys, allows herself to 
be dragged into acting for the second, agreeing to 
steal the jade rabbit from Derek immediately he shall 
have succeeded in obtaining it; the third branch is 
the possessor of the totem. The two principals in 
the drama, Derek and Hilary, are shadowed; Hilary 
imagines herself to have outwitted everyone, and flies 
with the treasure hidden in her garter; Derek is sand- 
bagged and left for dead; and so on, and so forth. 
Hilary, by the time the story is in full swing, is deeply 
in love with Derek, who reciprocates her feelings, 
and the conclusion is not hard to foretell. The authors, 
however, have a nice little dénouement up their sleeve, 
which they keep until almost the last page. Granted 
the initial premise—for what English girl of Hilary 
Blake’s age and social standing would be likely to 
travel alone in the East ?—-we can swallow almost any- 
thing, and the story as a whole is worth swallowing. 
The plot is well devised and not too obviously sen- 
sational. 


BLAKE CENTENARY, 1757-1827 


You must read 
WILLIAM BLAKE ON 
THE LORD'S PRAYER 

B 


DR. J. H. CLARKE 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 
J. A. SYMONDS AND OTHERS 


HE activities of book-collectors, though some- 
| times derided by the unthinking, frequently pro- 
vide biographers with important material. An 
example is afforded by Messrs. Hodgson’s sale on 
December 16, when fourteen slim pamphlets of verse, 
unsigned and without date or imprint, were offered 
for sale as the work of John Addington Symonds. 
Though no explanation of the origin of these curious 
productions was given by the auctioneers, it is an 
open secret that they were formerly in the library 
of the late Horatio Brown, Symonds’s biographer. 
Seven of these advance publications were recorded by 
Mr. P. L. Babington in his recent bibliography of 
Symonds’s writings, wherein he made acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Brown, to whom he was indebted for a 
sight of these previously unrecorded pamphlets, which 
are not in the British Museum or any other public or 
semi-public institution. 


* 
* 


But it seems that Mr. Brown did not divulge all 
he knew; more probably, he had forgotten the exist- 
ence of the rest of the pamphlets; certainly news of 
‘ Rhaetica ’ and these other little books was fresh 
to those who collect, buy or sell the writings of J. A. 
Symonds. Indeed, when ‘ Many Moods’ and ‘ New 
and Old’ were issued, all but the author’s most in- 
timate friends must have been unaware that those pub- 
lished texts were palimpsests, and that the majority 
of the poems had already been printed privately in 
texts containing a far franker self-revelation. 


* 
* * 


All fourteen are printed, without outer cover or 
author’s name, on wove paper, probably at Bristol (a 
few bear the imprint of J. W. Arrowsmith): one is 
dated 1878, which is probably that of the rest. Lest 
any reader by chance stumbie on copies, the titles are 
‘Lyra Viginti Chordarum,’ ‘ Genius Amoris Amari 
Visio,’ ‘ The Lotus Garland of Antinous,’ ‘ The Love 
Tale of Odatis and Prince Zariadres,’ ‘ Studies in 
Terza Rima,’ ‘ Callicrates,’ ‘ Pantarkes,’ ‘ Rhaetica,’ 
‘Tales of Ancient Greece,’ ‘ The Sea Calls,’ ‘ Old 
and New,’ and ‘ Crocuses and Soldanellas.’ Many 
poems not reprinted are interspersed among the rest. 
These pamphlets do not appear in the library of Sir 
Edmund Gosse, though Symonds sent him the not less 
rare ‘ Fragilia Labilia ’ which, however (and this may 
be the explanation) bears the author’s name on the 
title-page. Mr. Brown’s copy went for £16; the highest 
price paid for any of the anonymous issues was £14 
(for ‘ Rhaetica ’). 

*% 
* * 


The same sale contained many other interesting 
rarities, notably a fine copy of ‘ The Dynasts,’ with 
an inscription from Mr. Hardy in each volume, which 
went for £445, the reason for this very high price 
being that the first volume was a copy of the original 
issue, with the date 1903 on the title-page. In this 
state it is onc of the rarest of modern books, though 
perhaps a copy of Mr. Hardy’s first work, ‘ Des- 
perate Remedies,’ similarly inscribed, would be even 
more valuable. 

* 
* * 


Until quite recently it was assumed that the first 


edition of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s ‘The Happy Hypocrite’ 
was dated 1897 on the title-page, and included in its 
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colophon the declaration ‘* Printed for John Lane by 
Will Bradley. . . December, 1896.’’ The catalogue 
value of the booklet mounted to ten guineas. Then 
Mr. William Talbot discovered a copy with no date on 
the obverse of the title-page, and a colophon announc- 
ing the book as ‘‘ done into types . . in November’’ ! 
I have since acquired a similar copy, but, strangely, 
both these copie’ show distinct traces of erasure on 
the reverse of tne title-page, immediately above the 
copyright date. They are incontestably earlier than the 
December issue; but it is quite possible that there 
may be an even earlier version, perhaps dated August 
or September, in which case the expianation of the 
erasures would be defacement of the words ‘‘ Second 
Edition.’’ On the other hand the erasures may be 
mere coincidence, though it seems unlikely. Mean- 
while the 1897 issue is fast becoming valueless, the 
latest auction price being 43 5s. If this column catches 
the eye of any lucky collector owning a copy of the 
book having a date in its colophon earlier than Novem- 
ber, 1896, or a November copy with no erasure marks 
on the back of the title-page, he will make me his 
debtor by informing me of his good fortune. 
A. J. A. Symons 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Monetary Reconstruction. By R. G. Hawtrey. Second Edition. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


THE excuses which writers find for reprinting their old 
articles without taking the trouble to revise them are ingenious 
and surprisingly varied; but they always aim at persuading us 
that their book gains vastly by the fact of most of its contents 
being out-of-date. Obviously the author gains, by escaping 
much troublesome revision, but that the reader gains too is not 
so clear. As Mr. Hawtrey cleverly explains, ‘‘ it is possible 
to be highly scientific in post-mortem investigation, without 
being very trustworthy in diagnosis or prescription. . .’’ But 
if we long to know what Mr. Hawtrey thought about these 
matters in 1915 or 1919 we might surely follow up his refer- 
ences to the issues of periodicals where they appeared at the 
time; when the patient is unquestionably dead we fail to see 
the objection to a post mortem. There is, of course, a fallacy 
in Mr. Hawtrey’s argument; if it were a real prescription and 
had actually been followed then it would keep some value. 
But most of his subjects, like inflation, are seen now in a very 
different perspective from that of a few years ago, and acute 
as his analysis has turned out to be it would have lost nothing 
by restatement in the light of experience gained from a period 
“into which have been compressed greater monetary events 
than might have been expected from several generations.”’’ 

To the contents of the first edition is added a most valuable 
essay on ‘ The Return to Gold,’ concluding with the opinion that 
American prosperity has a firm enough foundation in credit 
stabilization through the Federal Reserve System to make any 
serious set-back unlikely. His exposition of how that system 
works is also of great value in forming a considered estimate as 
to the permanence, or otherwise, of United States prosperity 
on its established basis—that crucial economic question for 
western civilization. 


The Sea in English Literature from Beowulf to Dante. Univer- 
sity Press of Literature. 10s. 6d. 


MR. LAURIE MAGNUS once divided English poets into two 
classes—‘‘ potamic,’’ or river poets, and “‘ thalassic,’’ or sea poets. 
The distinction is, perhaps, a fanciful one, but, if it be accepted, 
it may be claimed that the “‘ thalassic ’’ element plays no incon- 
siderable part in English poetry and literature. We are a sea- 
going race, and many of our best songs are of the sea. In this 
volume an attempt is made to trace the influence of the sea on 
the leading English writers from the time of Beowulf to the age 
of Elizabeth. There is an unusually interesting chapter on ‘ The 
Sea in English Literature,’ in which the author establishes a 
Suggestive contrast between Shakespeare’s treatment of the theme 
and that of Marlowe. ‘‘ In Shakespeare’s greatest plays,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘ the passion of the characters overshadows everything 
else. When Tamburlaine takes an image from the se» to ilusir::. 
his grief we think of it ; when Othello takes such an image we still 
think chiefly of him.’’ The section devoted to Shakespeare is indeed 
one of the best in a book the whole of which is a memorable 
contribution to a subject which can hardly fail to be of interest 
to all students of English literature and English history. 


Horse Sense and Sensibility. By Crascredo. Illustrated by 
Lionel Edwards. Country Life. 12s. 6d. 


“ CRASCREDO ”’ is the whole-hearted horse-enthusiast, and 
in these pages his enthusiasm ‘‘ gets across,’’ and will infect 
the least sporting of his readers. He is full of regret for the 


great days when everyone’s stable was full, when “a forty- 
mile journey was an adventure—a part of a man’s training in 
horsemastership and country ways.’’ But he does not waste 
time in grumbling, and soon gets down to the sort of horse 
talk that is so entertaining to the ‘ horsy.”’ <A little more 
about his subject and a little less about himself would have 
improved the book and prevented an occasional tendency to 
Prosiness. He reveals himself, however, in many absurd 
positions, literal and figurative, and makes his points with zest 
and humour. The illustrations are, with a few exceptions, in 
Mr. Edwards’s best manner. 


Cambridge Unjversity: An Episodical History. By Arthur 
Gray. Cambridge: Heffer. 15s. 


ORIGINALLY published in 1912, this book has been for 
some time out of print. There should be a large demand 
for it in its present form, for, apart from its excellent prose, 
illustrations have been added from the early and mid years 
of the last century, a time of sound engraving and dull writing. 
Mr. Gray has told his history in the best way, dwelling 
on the really eminent figures who made the place or wrote 
of it, and he writes himself always with good taste and 
judgment. Regarding the University as national, he pro- 
tests against any limitation to class or creed, such as was 
contemplated in the foundation of Emmanuel. The poet Gray 
found Cambridge at its lowest, and the gradual rise later of 
examinations to real tests is well sketched. A judicious account 
is given of the well-known chronicler Gunning, who was a 
Whig unfair to his Tory opponents, and never equal in position 
to the dons he criticized. Mr. Gray has selected the bibulous 
party to Burwell as characteristic of his pen. He points out 
that, if Tennyson and Thackeray found little to praise in Cam- 
bridge, it was their own fault for neglecting their opportunities. 

The last chapter supplies some shrewd criticism of the Royal 
Commission of 1919 and the changes proposed or adopted. The 
whole business is complicated by rival claims and needs, but one 
thing is clear—the University is sadly hampered all round 
by lack of means. It needs a millionaire or two to make it 
worthy of the nation, for which, the Commissioners acknow- 
ledged, it did a great deal during the war. 


Smoky, the Cowhorse. By Will James. Illustrated by the 
Author. Scribners. 10s. 6d. 


SMOKY was a range colt, born on the prairie, and as wild 
as any untamed creature could well be when his trainer, Clint, 
the ‘ bronc-twister ’’ of the ‘* Rocking R.,’’ took him in hand 
and made him into a fine cowpony. Clint broke him firmly and 
gently, frequently apostrophizing him thus: ‘‘ You done a 
mighty fine job, little horse . . and I’d of been disappointed 
a lot not to’ve found that kind of spirit in a horse like you.”’ 
Smoky, after many tussles, becomes attached to his master, 
and scarcely survives the hardships which he later endures. 
He is lost, returns to his wild brothers on the prairie, is re- 
captured, stolen, ill-treated as a rodeo horse, but finally is 
recovered and cherished by his old friend Clint. Mr. james 
is extremely colloquial, and the book in consequence is not 


| easy to read; but his descriptions of ranch life are excellent, 


and his illustrations are attractive and full of life. 


for cold-weather starting 


you need BOTH 


NEITHER good petrol alone nor good 
lubricant alone can make your motor 
start quickly in cold weather. It’s the 
combined effect that counts—both petrol 
that vaporizes readily in the cold mani- 
fold and cylinders, and oil that does not 
gum up overnight. This is exactly the 
combination that Shell offers you—well 
balanced petrol containing an ample pro- 
portion of quick-starting elements, and 
motor oil that remains fluid (giving you 
a free engine) at temperatures at which 
other oils congeal. Use 


OIL PETROL 


The Quick- 
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LITERARY NOTES 


NEW biography of Shelley is announced by 

Messrs. Ernest Benn. The author is Mr. Peck, 

who has been associated with Mr. Ingpen in 
editing the ‘Julian’ edition of Shelley, and it is claimed 
that the book will give a new view of the poet’s 
relations with Jane Williams, Sophia Stacey and 
Claire Clairmont. There is no poet of whose daily 
life we know more than we know of Shelley’s, but 
there is no poet whose personality exercises a stronger 
fascination over his readers. If Mr. Peck, hitherto 
known chiefly as a hopeful searcher for Shelley manu- 
scripts, can add to our knowledge of the man, he 
will not lack a grateful public. 


“as 


On Tuesday Messrs. Allen and Unwin will publish 
a detailed survey of the war debts question, under the 
title of World War Debts Settlement, by Harold G. 
Moulton and L. Pasvolsky. The same publishers also 
announce for next week The Case of German South 
Tyrol Against Italy, translated by Dr. C. H. Her- 
ford, from documents and other matter collected by 
a committee of Tyrolese subjects. 


Mr. Robert Steele, who has already edited six 
volumes of the previously neglected works of Roger 
Bacon, is responsible for Questiones Supra Undecim 
Prime Philosophie Aristotelis, which the Oxford 
University Press is issuing shortly. This is the first in- 
stalment of the Amiens manuscript of Roger Bacon’s 
lectures, described by Cousin in 1848, but never before 


edited. 


Sullivan kept a diary during the last twenty years 
of his life. His nephew and heir, Mr. Herbert Sul- 
livan, has now used the diary and many of Sullivan’s 
letters as the basis for a biography of the composer, 
written in collaboration with Mr. Newman Flower, and 
shortly to be published by Messrs. Cassell. 


The National Book Council has arranged for a series 
of lectures, to be delivered in February and March, 
at the Mortimer Hall, on reading. The lecturers are 
Mr. Ashley Dukes, Mr. Stephen Graham, Mr. Frank 
Rutter, Professor Laski, and Mr. Aylmer Maude. 


The letters written to The Times during the last 
few years by Sir Ernest Benn are to be published by 
his firm under the title The Letters of an Individualist. 
Since they stated with candour and vigour a case not 
often put to the man in the street, their publication 
in book form is certainly to be welcomed. 


"as 


Books announced for Spring publication by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus include: Landmarks in \Nine- 
teenth-Century Painting, by Clive Bell; a new and 
enlarged edition of Notes on the Science of Picture- 
making, by Sir Charles Holmes; Prehistoric Man, by 
Keith Henderson; and several new novels, among 
which may be noted Mr. David Garnett’s Go She 
Must; Solemn Boy, by Hector Bolitho—a story of 
the Antipodes—and Mr. R. H. Mottram’s three 
‘* Spanish Farm ”’ novels, bound in one volume with 
some additional matter under the title of The Spanish 
Farm Trilogy. Messrs. Chatto and Windus will also 


publish another volume in Mr. C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s 
translation of Stendhal, Scarlet and Black: a Chronicle 
oy the Nineteenth Century. 


Ten Weeks With Chinese Bandits, which has just 
been issued by the Bodley Head, is at least topical. 
Its author, Dr. Howard, was captured by the Black 
Dragon bandits last year, and was under sentence of 
death when he escaped. 


The First Edition Club has issued a bi-centenary 
edition of Gulliver’s Travels (£2 2s.), which repro- 
duces the first edition. Appended is a set of tabular 
statements showing very conveniently the variations 
in text between the early editions of Motte and others. 
The typography, for which the Oxford University Press 
is responsible, is excellent, and the volume, if a trifle 
too heavy in hand, is very handsome. 


Students of good colour-printing will learn with in- 
terest the report of a new process which has recently 
been registered by Messrs. Herbert Reiach, Ltd., of 
Hammersmith. While the usual four-colour process is 
accurate enough, it has hitherto been necessary to em- 
ploy a glossy ‘‘art’”’ paper which often imparts an un- 
desirable sheen. This firm has for some time been 
experimenting in order to secure the accuracy of ‘‘pro- 
cess ’’ combined with the beauty of collotype, and in 
the new method—called ‘‘Blackmore Tintex Prints’’— 
they believe they have succeeded. We have seen 
some advance proofs of this work and the results are 
certainly exceedingly interesting. The main advantage 
of the process is that it allows results as good as 
those ordinarily obtained on ‘‘art’’? paper by the four- 
colour method to be obtained on a rough-surfaced 
paper. The new reproductions will be introduced to 
the public in a forthcoming book of Famous Sporting 
Prints, to be published by the Studio. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Anp THEN Face To Face. By Susan Ertz. Fisher 


Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

BrRoTHER Max. By Eden Philpotts. Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. 

Cotour Music. By A. B. Klein. Crosby Lockwood. 
36s. 

CLoupsurst. By Neville Brand. The Bodley Head. 


7s. 6d. 

Tue EnciisH Batiap. By Robert Graves. Benn. 6s. 

Tue Immortat Istes. By Seton Gordon. Williams 
and Norgate. 15s. 

Tue Lion AND THE Fox. By Wyndham-Lewis. 
Grant Richards. 16s. 

Love’s Ecuo. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Missinc Piece. By Mrs. P. Champion de Cres- 
pigny. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

An OLD Man’s Fo ty. By Floyd Dell. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Pen Lune. By S. E. Burrow. Pickering and Inglis. 
1s. 6d. 

THe PurpLe SHapow. By Edmund Snell. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Skin Deep. By Naomi Royde-Smith. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


TRo.tope. By Michael Sadleir. Constable. 15s. 


and 
12/28 H.P. 


CLYNO 
CARS 


ALL MODELS FITTED WITH FOUR WHEFU BRAKES 


Prices from 
£160.0.0 
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THE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


The London Mercury still hammers away at the need for pre- 
serving what is left of fine building in London. The ‘ Poetry ’ 
is varied and good, by—among others—Mr. Martin Armstrong, 
Mr. Robert Nichols, Mr. F. Follett, and Mr. Mackintosh. 
Sir Maurice Amos on forgotten or little-read books is good and 
inspiring, and Mr. W. King extracts from ‘ Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs ’ a most amusing picture of George II among other 
portraits. Mr. Herring writes on ‘ Edward Thomas,’ and Mr. 
Mottram tells the story of an old house in ‘ The Garden of 
Eden.’ Mr. Waldman writes an important article on ‘ The 
Present State of English Theatrical Production,’ which is in a 
very bad way, though good production might be the saving of 
many a mediocre play. M. Thibaudet devotes his ‘ Letter from 
France ’ to an account of M. André Gide’s last work, and the 
* Chronicles ’ include one on Anthropology by Dr. Marett. 


The Fortnightly for January opens with a poem by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy entitled ‘ A Philosophical Fantasy "—an expan- 
sion of Bagehot’s remark about Paradise Lost. The editor 
calls attention to a chronique of events to be contributed by 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, and promises more short stories and re- 
views. It is to be hoped that these will not be at the expense 
of more general literary articles such as that by Mr. Graves on 
‘ Impenetrability, or the Proper Habit of English ’ of which the 
second part is published this month. It is excellent reading, and 
it closes with some valuable thoughts on style. Mr. John 
Palmer on ‘ J. J. Bernard and the Theory of Silence ’ describes 
the practice of this French dramatist and its relation to the 
theatre of to-day in Paris. Rowland Grey brings out the dis- 
covery of Vichy by Mme. de Sévigné, and her love of nature. 
Mr. Haynes prefers divorce to nullity as a means of ending un- 
happy marriages; Mr. Moseley describes Broadmoor and its 
effects upon the criminal lunatic; Mr. R. Machray tells us how 
the New Baltic States are affected by Soviet Russia. 


The ‘ Episodes of the Month ’ in the National Review deal with 
the Imperial Conference, the U.S.A., the Conservative Party, the 
Lane Bequest—all pointing towards disaster. Mr. Vowles shows 
us what we may expect from Americanization; Dr. Lyttelton 
urges us to let our cricket pitches alone for a few years so that 
a “* shooter ’? can once more be bowled; and Mr. Syers writes 
pleasantly of a number of ‘ Old Songs—and Some Digressions ’"— 
giving us the words of some long forgotten favourites. Mr. 
Ernest Law pours scorn on “ English ’’ skating; Mr. Sheffield 
on ‘ The Gangrene of Asceticism ’ supplies a corrective to recent 
Franciscan sentimentalism. Short stories are by Sir G. MacMunn 
and Mr. Kernahan. 


Blackwood has, besides some excellent stories, a further instal- 
ment of its naval officer’s adventures, a paper by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn on ‘ Bordeaux and its Wines,’ and an account of ‘ The 
Jubilee at Pembroke Hall in 1743’ by Mr. Leonard Whibley 
with the story of Christopher Smart. ‘ Musings without Method ’ 
deal with the industrial disputes of the year, the origin of the 
war, and the wisdom of Sir Eyre Crowe. 


Cornhill continues the ‘ Girl’s Friendship with John Ruskin ’ 
with some very characteristic letters. Professor Fraser-Harris 
examines the connexion of Sir Walter Scott with the Burke and 
Hare atrocities; Mr. H. K. Bell describes the later life of 
Charlotte Bronté’s husband in Ireland, and Mr. Binney has a 
very good study in the manner of Anatole France of ‘ The Hope 
of Immortality. Mr. Hutchinson examines the legend of “* the 
English yew” for bows; the best came from Spain. 


Foreign Affairs issues a special Mediterranean number with a 
full-page map. It contains a paper by Don Luigi Sturzo on ‘ A 
Free European Sea’ on Italy’s interests as a great Mediter- 
ranean power. Professor Weir Brown deals with Tangier; Dr. 
Kohn with ‘ Europe in Syria and Palestine’; Col. Cunliffe- 
Owen with ‘ The Isles of Greece’; Mr. Gedye on ‘ The Hun- 
garian Tyranny’ points out the autocratic character of the 
present government, and the possibility of further troubles. Mr. 
Brailsford writes on ‘ Balkan Ports in Peace and War’ and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster on ‘ Sea-Law in the Modern World.’ 


The Empire Review opens with a hostile criticism of ‘ The 
Impertinence of Mr. A. G. Gardiner.’ Mr. A. S. F. Gow recalls 
the memory of the queer composition of ‘ Dr. Johnson’s House- 
hold.’ Mr. Dallas writes on ‘ Death in the light of Science ’ 
and Mr. J. H. Carle recalls the stupidities of administration in 
‘“Memeries of the Great War.’ Mr. MacCarthy writes on 
“Montaigne ’ and the stories are up to the mark of the review. 


The Adelphi opens with an examination of the relation between 
* Poetry and Prayer ’ prompted by M. Bremond’s recent writings 
on the subject. Mr. D. H. Lawrence writes on ‘ Said the 
Fisherman’ and Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, and Mr. Fox- 
Strangways is gay on ‘ Anecdotal Albania.’ 


The World-To-day continues the publication of some intimate 
letters from Joseph Conrad, with his views on some of his 
fellow authors. Mr. F. Rey takes us ‘On Trek in 
Abysinnia ’ to the head waters of the Blue Nile. Mr. Gregory 
Mason describes the Maya remains—rather nonsensically called 
“the Greeks of Ancient America.’’ Mr. Mills takes us to 
Assam and Mr. Dyott to Ecuador; and there are articles on 
‘ Big Business,’ Canada, etc. 


“TET US SPEAK OF SUPREME WINES” 


The Partners. 


PON occasions that call for the 
very finest wines of Spain and 
Portugal, turn an ear to the advice of 
Here is a selection of 


rn Sandeman’s Ports and Sherries that 


—from Portugal 


“PARTNERS”—A 
ruby wine of the finest 
succeeded vintages, ap- 
pealing to connoisseurs. 
**1911”"—A vintage of 
extremely fine character 
now ready for the table. 
*61917"—An_ excellent 
vintage for laying down. 


PORTS 


time and care have made fit to uphold 
the noblest toast and to grace the 
most particular occasion. 
mind these supreme Sandeman wines 
when ordering at your wine-merchants. 


SANDEMAN 


In case of difficulty in obtaining write for 
name of the nearest retailer in your district. 


—from Spain 


* ARMADA”—A very 
fine old golden sherry— 
full and nutty, with an 
exquisitely soft flavour. 


‘““BROWN BANG”— 
A magnificent old- 
fashioned dessert sherry, 
unequalled as an after- 
dinner ‘wine. 


SHERRIES 


Bear in 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS, & CO., LTD., 20 ST. SWITHIN'S LANE LONDON E.C.¢4 
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MOTORING 
TRAINING ENGINEERS 
By H. THorNToN RUTTER 


Tt latest returns issued by the Ministry of 
Transport on December 20, demonstrate the 
growth in the use of motor vehicles. More- 
over, by comparing these quarterly statements, one 
finds that the progress of motoring is steady and not 
in spasmodic jumps. Consequently many of the com- 
ing generation wish to make automobile engineering 
a means of livelihood. To these the training scheme 
initiated many years ago by the Daimler Company to 
afford a thorough grounding in the principles and 
details of the business and the craft of engineering, 
as applied to the design, manufacture, and sale of 
motors, may prove of service. As in all professions 
and businesses, it is necessary in an industrial train- 
ing that the most modern scientific methods should 
be acquired. In the first section of the scheme, the 
Daimler Company admit as pupils graduates of 
universities and those holding diplomas of an 
equivalent education. A limited number of yearly 
scholarships is awarded, and the winners receive a 
higher rate of pay during the year for which they 
hold the scholarships—£3 per week as against 
#2 10s. Entrance scholarships covering the first 
year of training are also awarded to any whose 
qualifications are considered worthy. The field of 
training during the three years of pupilage covers 
automobile design, production, maintenance, metal- 
lurgy, coachbuilding, and commercial work. Yearly 
certificates of proficiency are awarded. On the com- 
pletion of the training period, pupils are enrolled as 
registered assistants and receive preferential con- 


sideration for staff appointments as vacancies occur 
in the Daimler Company and its associated concerns 
of the Birmingham Small Arms group. 


* 
* * 


The second section of this training scheme, that of 
registered apprenticeship, provides a training in the 
engineering practice of the Daimler works and in- 
cludes a part-time course at the Technical Institute of 
Coventry. Apprentices are given special facilities in 
the departments in which they are apprenticed and 
are distinguished from those admitted to junior 
employment. The rates of pay range from ros. per 
week at the age of fourteen to 31s. per week at 
twenty and a half years. If desired, indentures may 
be entered into entitling the apprentice who com- 
pletes five years’ service under them to the freedom 
cf the City of Coventry. Prizes and certificates are 
awarded to those who do the best work, and appren- 
tices of exceptional merit are encouraged by prospects 
of promotion and a course at Birmingham University. 
All are periodically examined by a doctor in order 
to carry on that parental care for the welfare of all 
concerned which is worthy of the best traditions of 
the craft guilds of old. I state these facts to remind 
the public that in motoring every effort is being made 
by those at the head of affairs to fit the next genera- 
tion to take its place in the engineering automobile 
trade against all comers in these days of fierce com- 
mercial rivalry. Similarly, Thornycrofts, of Basing- 
stoke, take pupils and apprentices into their engineer- 
ing works, giving them a sound training both in 
theoretical and practical mechanics and engineering. 
Therefore, parents and guardians desirous of placing 
their sons in the way of a thorough and sound 
engineering training have opportunities offered to 
them in these schemes. 


For 1927 
16 h.p. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Curlanath, Piccy, London.”’ 


There are many valid reasons why you should 
favourably consider the Lancia “ Lambda” when 
contemplating purchasing a car, the first being 
its great popularity amongst motorists of keen 
discrimination. 


Now manufactured in chassis form to 
which all types of bodies can be fitted 
to suit every customer’s requirements. 


Sole Concessionnaires: 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 18 Berkeley St., London, W.1 


“LAMBDA” 


Telephone : Mayfair 7050 
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{HE POINT js 


The HILLMAN 4-cylinder Engine 
is so well-balanced, smooth 
and powerful, that Critics 
have said it is better 


SALOON 
£345 


6 
7 OTHER MODELS 


THE HILLMAN MOTOR 


CAR Co., Ltd., COVENTRY without extra cost 


Joint London Dis tributors 
COPPEN, ALLAN & Co., 
143/9 Gt. Portland St., W,1 


ROOTES LIMITEIT 


World Exporters: 
ROCTES_ LIMIT ED 


Devonshire Hose, Piccadilly 
Londen, W.1 


THE CAR THAT COSTS LESS THAN SHOULD 
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Saturday Review 


CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
Jie have by its reception, the Treasury appear 


to have been well advised in the form of their 

new Conversion loan and the time they chose for 
its appearance. The task they had to perform was 
by no means a simple one, and it is certainly a matter 
for congratulation that not merely has the new issue 
proved particularly popular, but the issue of its terms 
has heralded a general rise in existing issues. The 
unusual feature in the issue which has helped its 
popularity is the fact that a loan of unlimited dimen- 
sions carries with it a sinking fund, not as usual in 
the form of a percentage of the whole issue, but in 
an actually specified amount. The Government pledge 
themselves to devote £10,000,000 every year for ten 
years in redeeming and cancelling this new stock. 
Should the loan receive a poor response, the value of 
this sinking fund will naturally be greater than if the 
subscription is large. We are, therefore, faced with 
the anomaly of an issue, the premium on which will 
be higher if the loan is a failure than if it is a suc- 
cess. At the moment of writing it is impossible to 
gauge what the total application will be. There are 
indications, however, that a considerable sum will be 
subscribed in cash, and in view of the rise in the 
gilt-edged market since the issue of the prospectus, 
it is probable that the conversion rights will be largely 
utilized. 

In the current number of the Bankers’ Magazine 
there appears an article on the debt conversion problem 
from the able pen of Sir Drummond Drummond 
Fraser. Sir Drummond urges the Government to 
realize the important part which the small investor 
can play in the solution of the problem of converting 
dear debt into cheap debt. He states that the deposits 
of the great banks amount to about £2,000,000,000, 
of which only a small proportion is made up of real 
savings. Savings, he contends, are made every day, 
and by tapping these savings through the offer of a 
suitable security the Government in the latter part of 
the war realized that it could obtain a regular supply 
of real money without inflating credit by borrowing 
from the banks. He points out that to make a suc- 
cess of its conversion operations the Government must 
now return to this system of continuous borrowing. 
Sir Drummond Fraser supports his argument with 
figures and facts of an unanswerable nature. This 
subject has been frequently ventilated in these notes 
and I can only express the hope that the words of so 
undoubted an authority will carry weight. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

Dealings have recently started in the shares of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., which, it will be 
remembered, is the title of the combine formed to 
amalgamate Brunner Mond, Nobel Industries, United 
Alkali and the British Dyestuff Corporation. The 
capital of the new Company consists of Preference, 
Ordinary and deferred shares. On the basis of the 
past earnings of the four constituent companies it is 
estimated that the profits of the new combine should 
be more than sufficient to cover the Preference divi- 
dend 3} times. As these Preference shares are cumu- 
lative and carry dividend at the rate of 7% at the 
present price of 23s. gd., they appear an investment 
attractively cheap in view of the exceptional security. 
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It seems probable that the Deferred shares will be 
the active speculative counter, although at the 
moment the ordinary appear the cheaper purchase. 


SWEDISH MATCHES 


As long ago as August, 1924, I recommended a pur- 
chase of Swedish Match shares. The price was then 
8g. I have frequently referred to these shares since, 
and to-day they stand at well over £16. I am in. 
formed that even at this level they are attractive. 
Those, however, who do not like to buy a share after 
a rise as substantial as this should not overlook the 
possibilities of Krueger and Toll. This Company, 
which I dealt with in June, when its shares were orig- 
inally introduced on the London Stock Exchange, is 
a Swedish Investment Company which includes among 
its many valuable holdings 160,000 A shares in the 
Swedish Match Company. The financial position of 
Krueger and Toll is strong, and although only 25% 
was paid in dividends, the profit for the last two 
years has been over 40%. The denomination of these 
shares is 100 Krona, equivalent to £5 10s. 1d. and 
at the present price of 26 they appear an attractive 
foreign investment for mixing purposes. 


OILS 


The oil share market is attracting a considerable 
amount of attention. In thé near future Apex Trini- 
dad figures are expected to be forthcoming, and these 
I am informed should be exceptionally favourable. The 
Company’s final dividend will bring the total distribu- 
tion for the year up to 50%, while the earnings for 
the current year must be over 100%. After the extra- 
ordinary rise the shares in this Company have already 
had it is possible that the report will lead to a con- 
siderable volume of profit-taking, but in market 
circles the shares are eventually talked several pounds 
higher. The rumour as to an issue of Lobitos shares 
on bonus terms to existing shareholders is being re- 
vived. The buying of late has been what can be 
described as of a particularly knowledgable nature 
and it is therefore probable that the rumour above 
referred to will prove justified in the course of the 
next two or three months. British Controlled are still 
subject to spasmodic bursts of activity. Presumably 
the insiders know the cause for this and I hazard the 
opinion that the wise investor will leave the insider to 
enjoy the fluctuations in this share, which is best left 
alone by those who do not wish to indulge in a blind 
gamble. 


ASSOCIATED BISCUITS 

Dealings have recently started in the Ordinary 
shares of the Associated Biscuit Manufacturers, Ltd. 
As was explained when the Preference shares were 
first dealt in on the Stock Exchange, this company 
was formed in 1921, and holds the whole of the issued 
Ordinary share capital of Huntley and Palmer, Ltd., 
and Peek Frean and Company, Ltd. The issued 
capital of the Company consists of 1,400,140 £1 
Ordinary shares and 600,000 6}$% Cumulative Pref- 
erence shares of £1 each. For the last five years the 
average profit has totalled £229,297. The shares are 
now dealt in cum a dividend of 53% tax free payable 
on December 31. A final dividend of 10% tax 
free is expected in June. At the present price of 
58s. 6d. these shares appear an attractive lock-up 
investment, and as such I recommend them. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Go., total 232,520,000. Total Income £0,960, 008 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 2 
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ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay REVIEW in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 


2. The coupon for the week must be, enclosed, 


8. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,”” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach us 
not later than the Friday following the date of publication. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ Literary Notes’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the taper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC,No. 251 


As FasHion’s ARBITER RENOWN I GAINED 

WuHaT TIME GOOD GEORGE THE THIRD O’ER BRITAIN REIGNED. 
My NAME AND SOBRIQUET YOU HERE WILL FIND. 

(GIVE ME AN ELL, IF YOU WILL BE SO KIND.) 


1. When spring returns, your meadows I adorn. 

2. Ourselves in this may have seen water borne. 

8. A homicide curtail and eke behead. 

4. Protects the scanty relics of the dead. 

5. Shallow, but there the stormy winds do blow. 

6. This winged one by a shorter name we know. 

7. Empty and vain: you'll please remove the cover. 

8. A lady’s, sir, was cherished by her lover. 

9. Such the cuirass by bold Dalgetty worn. 

10. A printer’s term, by scholars viewed with scorn. 

Tl. Should never need to “‘ chase the flying ball.’’ 

12. ’Twixt hare and rat the beast which thus we call, 
(For winter use it stores hay in the fall). 


Solution of Acrostic No. 249 


1 Admires the jay the insect’s gilded wings? 
E mbarkatio N Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings? 
A nero! D Pope, Essay on Man iii, 55. 
C ablegra M 2 ** The Light of Asia,’? Book iv :— 


P hilomel A? 


E xecrabl E ‘* They gorged on flesh like wolves, till 
O fle R one sowed corn, 

N ro C2 Which grew a weed, yet makes the life 
E piscopac Y of man.”’ 

A lliu Ms 3 Garlic 

R Iband 

T ae L 

H usban D 


. Acrostic No. 249.—The winner is Mr. G. W. H. lago, Sussex 
House, Cedar Road, Sutton, Surrey, who has selected as his prize 
‘The Cathra Mystery,’ by A. G. Macleod, published by Harrap, 
and reviewed in our columns on December 25. Four other com- 
petitors named this book, fourteen chose ‘ Memoirs of a Court 
Photographer,’ fourteen ‘ Poems of Impudence,’ etc., etc. 

ALso Correct.—Barberry, A. de V. Blathwayt, Carlton, Farsdon, 
G. M. Fowler, Gay, H. C. M., Margaret, Martha, Met, C. J. 
Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zyk. 

One Licut Wronc.—Ape, Bolo, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
C. H. Burton Mrs. J. Butler, Ruth Carrick, Miss Carter, J. 
Chambers, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Dhualt, D. L., Dolmar, East 
Sheen, Mrs. Edwards, Cyril E. Ford, Glamis, Hanworth, Jeff, Jop, 
Kirkton, John Lennie, Madge, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, 
F. M. Petty, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, St. Ives, Stucco, Trike, Yendu, 
Yewden. 

Two Licnuts Wronc.—Armadale, Baldersby, A. E. Bendixson, 
Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Ceyx, Maud Crowther, Sir Reginald 
Egerton, Estela, Eyelet, Miss Kelly, Lilian, Plumbago, Sisyphus, 
Twyford, Varach, H. M. Vaughan. 

C. E. F.—Sir John Denham has no claim to be called “ our 

~The matter shall be looked into immediately. 

Our E:cuTeenTH QuarTeRLy CompetiTion.—After the Fifth 
Round the leaders are :—Margaret; C. J. Warden; Baldersby ; 
Carlton, Gay, Sisyphus ; Ape, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Ruth Carrick, East Sheen, Kirkton, Martha, N. O. Sellam, F. M. 
Petty, Yendu ; J. Chambers, Lilian, Stucco, Jop, Trike, Yewden ; 
Armadale, Boskerris, Ceyx, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Dhualt, D. L., 
J. Lennie, St. Ives. 


By appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 


KNOWN THE WORLD [OVER § 


A shaving service used 


by millions of men 


In the multitude of arguments for and 
against different types of razors it must be 
remembered that after all ‘‘ the shave is the 
thing.’’ The Gillette Safety Razor has many 
advantages which add to its sum total of 
excellence, but its main claim to your con- 
sideration is that it gives a shave which is 
delightfully easy, smooth and satisfying. 
Its famous principle—No Stropping, No 
Honing—is a time-saving feature which has 
helped to popularise Gillette throughout the 
World. 
‘* The Shave is the thing.’’ See for yourself. 
New Improved Gillette Outfits 21/- and 
upwards. Old Type Gillette Series 2/6 and 
upwards. 
GILLETTE BLADES. 
In packets of 10 (20 shaving edges) - 
In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges) - 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 
184-188 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1 


Factories at 
Slough, England; Montreal, Canada; Boston, U.S.A. 


- 4/6 
- 2/3 


Sold by all 
Stores, Cutlers, 
Ironmongers, 
Hairdressers, 
Chemists, ett., 
throughout 
the Country. 


“WHITE LABEL” Strength. 


ver 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS 1/- Per Oz. 
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Mond: 
Thurs 
; We have been instructed to offer for Sale, and in 
many cases Charter, several of the best known a 
British Steam and Motor Yachts afloat, ranging 
from 50 to 1,800 tons. Most of these vessels va 
are now in full commission and delivery can 
be arranged at short notice in either British or * 
Mediterranean Waters. LIT 
| | 
Fullest particulars of all vessels available may be 173 
obtained from our South of France representative :— yy 
PETER HAWKER, S 


Lou Souleias, Le Trayas, Var., France, 


OR 


YACHT SALES & CHARTERS LTD., 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY OFFICES, 


For 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, England. 


Telegrams and Cables; ‘‘ FORENAFT, LONDON.” Telephone : GERRARD 3157-8 


Mar 
| = 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
3 
| 
; | | 
| 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. January 10, 11 and 12 
DOUGLAS ‘FAIRBANKS in 

“ THE BLACK PIRATE" 
A Joyous Tale of the Buccaneering Days 


** PRIMITIVE LOVE” 
A Story of Life and Love among the Eskimos. 
Produced by Captain F. E. Kleinschmidt 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. January 13, 14 and 15 
ADOLPHE MANJOU, GRETA NISSEN & BESSIE LOVE in 
“* THE KING ON MAIN STREET” 


“ THE ADVENTURES OF MAYA THE BEE” 
The Love, Romance and Tragedy of the Life of a Bee, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15 
Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.15 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE 
LAST WEEKS LAST WEEKS 
LITTLE THEATRE. Regent 2401 
Every Afternoen at 2.45 
Wednesday and Saturday Evenings at 8.45 
THE CRADLE SONG 
A Comedy by Sierra 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 

Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 33 guineas; 

12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 
1734. 


P and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Under Passen ger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, '4 Cockspur Street, 


London, S.W.1; Frei or General Business: 122 Leadenhall Street, <> 
BI, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, &.C.3. 


Miscellaneous 


FIRST EDITIONS AND FINE BOOKS 
Barrie’s Works. Kerriemuir ed. 10 vols. 1913. ° 
Brooke (Rupert). Collected Poems. Riccardi Press. 1919. £2. 
Conrad. Nigger of the Narcissus. Inscribed copy. 1898. £5. 
Cruikshank. Greenwich Hospital. 1826. Fine copy. £8 10s. 
Dostoiefisky. Poor Folk. 1894. Fine copy. £3 3s. 
Dowson’s Translation of La Pucelli. 2 vols. 1899. £3 3s. 
Drinkwater. Abraham Lincoln. 1918. Scarce. £4. 
Hardy. Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 3 vols. 1891-2. £7 10s. 
Kipling. City of Dreadful Night. Allahabad. 1891. £5. 
Masefield. Widow in the Bye Street. 1912. Fine. £5 5s. 
Moore (George). Hail and Farewell. 3 vols. 1911-14. £2 10s. 
Nonesuch Book of Ruth. Very scarce. 1923. £8 15s. 
Shaw (G. B.). Fabian Essays. Fine copy. 1889. £1 15s. 
Stephens. The Divine Gods. 1914. Scarce. £4. 
Swinburne. Collected Poems. 6 vols. 1904. £4. 
Whistler. The Baronet and the Butterfly. N.D. £3. 
Wilde. Dorian Gray. L.P. Signed copy. 1891. £10 10s. 
Yeats. The Cat and the Moon. Signed copy. 1924. 21s. 
We specialize in first editions and rare books. Please send your 
list of requirements, and ask for our catalogues. 
WANTED. Harford’s Fan. 3 vols. 1892. 
Silurimsis. Anatomy of Tobacco. 1884. 
Books by John Sinjohn. 
Trelawney. Recollections of Shelley and Byron. 
Calcraft’s Disraeliana. 
Highest Cash Prices given for anything. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 
John Bright Street, Birmingham 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


Literary 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
S parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘‘ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


ARS VIVENDI 


TREATMENT 


For all difficulties in Breathing, including Asthma, Nose, Throat 
and Voice Troubles, Children and Adults. 
Particulars from 


MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 
94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 8.1.1927 


Allen & Unwin Harrap mene | 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

rne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The ley Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, k 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Qq@r~- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyR 


ITERARY: Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., 
wanted for volume publication by Claude Stacey, Ltd., 27 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Reports duplicated 
at reasonable charges. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
Exhibition of 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART (1300-1900) 


Now open 10—5 (Sundays excepted). 1s. 6d. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


JANUARY, 1927 
CONTENTS 
A Philosophical Fantasy. By Thomas Hardy 
The British Empire. By ‘‘Augur 
The Palatinate Revisited. By Hugh F. Spender 
The British Navy in Decline. By Archibald Hurd 
Madame de Sévigné at Vichy. By Rowland Grey 
J.-J. Bernard amg the Theory of Silence. By John Palmer. 
Impenetrability: or The Proper Habit of English, Part II. By 
Robert Graves 
Mustapha Kemal and the New Turkey. By Dudley Heathcote 
Divorce and Nullity. By E. S. P. Haynes 
The Truth about Broadmoor. By Sydney A. Moseley 
The Soviet and the Baltic. By Robert Machray 
J. H. Thomas, M.P., and British Industry. By James Corbett 
Trade Union Reform: Some Problems and Difficulties. By 
Gervais Rentoul, M.P. 
Ebb and Flow: A Monthly Commentary. By Stephen Gwynn 
New Books. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


| 
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DARLINGTON’'S HANDBOOKS 


60 Llustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 I!'ustrations. Maps & Plans.7.é 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Justrations Diane. | 100 {llnstratiqns. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN & CHAMONIX (France) 


PARIS, LYONS, BRHONE VALLEY 2/. - THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE 2/. MORITZ, POHTREINA,SAMODEN 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Ex- 
mouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, 
Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Vallev. Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Mal- 
vern, Hereford, Worcester, Gi » Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Bala, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettwys-y-coed, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk ids, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak. 
Iete of Wight, and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS, 2/- each. 

Llangollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 

York—Brentano’s. Railway Beokstalls and all Booksellers. 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Editor - H. M.SWANWICK 
SPECIAL MEDITERRANEAN NUMBER, 


A Free European Sea By Don Luigi Sturzo 
The Hungarian Tyranny _ By G. E. R. Gedye 


(late Central European Correspondent for the Times) 
Egypt and the Sudan By Charles Robertson 
Rivalries in Tangier By Prof. Weir Brown 


Europe in Syria and Palestine . 
By Dr. Hans Kohn 


Balkan Ports in Peace and War 
By H. N. Brailsford 


** The Isles of Greece” By Col. Cunliffe-Owen 
China at the Cross Roads By Lih-Wu Han 
Sea Law in the Modern World 

By W. Arnold-Forster 


And many other important articles, 

A Humorous Illustrated Interlude, 

Cartoons, Reviews, Round the 
World, etc. 


PRICE Gg MONTHLY 


Annual Subscription, 7/- in Europe, 8/- outside Europe 
(post free). 


Write for specimen copy to :— 


Manager, Room F., ‘“‘ Foreign Affairs,” 
34 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Obtainable through any newsagent 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. January, 1927. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 


Imperial Defence 
By Ligut.-GeneraL Sir GERALD ELLISON, K.C.B. 


How France has abolished General 
Strikes By BAMPTON HUNT 
Some Fruits of Americanism 


By H. P. VOWLES 
Billiard-table Cricket 
By Hon. Rev. EDWARD LYTTELTON, D.D. 


The Gangrene of Asceticism 
By H. E. M. STUTFIELD 


Old Songs—and Some Digressions 


By EDGAR SYERS 


Cicero and Catullus 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


“Unter den Deodars” 
By Major-GeneraL Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B. 
Fish-eating Birds _By Dr. W. E. COLLINGE 


Three Women in the Bushveld 


By Mrs. CONYERS ALSTON 
Eyre Coote—a Great Indian Soldier 
By Bric.-Gen. R. G. BURTON 
“ English” Skatin 
By ERNEST LAW, C.B., C.V.O. 


*“ Neither do I Condemn” 


By COULSON KERNAHAN 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


THE 
1/- January, 1927. 1/- 


Correspondence 
Current Comments 


Peace and Goodwill 
J. HAVELOCK WILSON, C.B.E. 


Trade Union Law Amendment 
E. T. GOOD 


The Soviet versus the Powers in China 
MENCIUS JUNIOR 
The High Wage Theory 
ALEXANDER RAMSAY 
Imperial Migration F. A. W. GISBORNE 


Sheep’s Clothing THE OLD STAGER 


Sir Thomas Browne en famille—II 
ARTHUR J. ASHTON 


Sand Land KENNETH ASHLEY 
Maria Edgeworth M. M. B. 
“Noo Yawk!” J. H. MCCULLOCH 


Luge of the Snowland 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” 


J. M. N. JEFFRIES 
A. P. GARLAND 


British Opera FREDERICK KITCHENER 
Rifki A. E. COPPARD 
STORIES : 
Lost Property R. H. MOTTRAM 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


manual Subscription: 14/- post free to all parts ef the world. Editorial 
Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER, $.W.1. Published by and 
Spottiewoode (Publications) Ltd., 9 East Marding Street, E.C.4. 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 3157. two —. in the Parish of St. Paul, 


in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., Eyot Works, St. Peter's Square, London, W.6; Saturday, January 8, 1927. 
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